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‘yoU HAVE HURT UIM, SIR, IN THE SHOULDER.’ 


HE words of Bardolph to Sir John Falstaff, which I prefix to 
this chapter, might have been addressed with perfect accuracy 

to Mr. Pollen. He had hurt his adversary, myself, in the shoulder ; 
but it was a more genuine hurt than I fancy Sir John had managed 
to inflict. It did me no particular harm, I may say at once; 
except that I suffered a great deal of paiu in the jolting home from 
Marathon, where a carriage had been brought all the way from 
Athens to fetch me, ‘and that I was more or less of an invalid for 
a little time after the bullet had been comfortably extracted. 
Mr. Vlachos and his servant were those who were seen pricking 
over the plain just too late to prevent the battle, as was their 
benevolent purpose. Mr. Pollen, it seemed, had really acted very 
handsomely. He had gone to Mr. Vlachos the night before our 
encounter and made him a very full apology. So far as Vlachos 
was concerned, there was nothing more to be said; and Vlachos at 
first assumed that the whole thing wasover. But somehow or other 
he got a hint—I cannot but think the faithfully unfaithful Aris- 
toboulos must have been at the bottom of it—and he contrived to 
find out where we had gone; and he mounted his horse before 
daybreak and galloped all the long rough way with the energy of 
@ youth in the hope to overtake and interrupt us. The surgeons 
came soon after; but MacMurchad had no faith in Athenian 
surgery, and he decided very wisely that there was nothing to be 
done for me more than anybody could do until we got back to Athens. 
So I was lifted by the sinewy Palikars and carried to a shepherd's 
hovel a little way off, and wrapped in cloaks and laid upon straw 
there, and there I spent some eight or ten hours in the companion- 
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ship of MacMurchad, Vlachos, the shepherd and his wife, a goat, a 
ram, a dog, and some restless fowls. 

I was laid up in Athens for about three weeks, and had to carry 
my arm—luckily it was the left arm—in a sling for months after. 
The bullet had splintered some of the bone, but there was no great 
harm done. I did not find the imprisonment very hard to bear, 
for, like other men who have led an active life and are unwilling 
to grant themselves much rest, I can enjoy idleness well enough 
when it is compulsory. The most disagreeable memories I have 
of the whole business are of the agony I suffered in the jolting 
home from Marathon and of the occasional bouts of tormenting 
thirst which used to distract me during my convalescence. If there 
was any feverishness in me after the extracting of the bullet, I 
think I drank myself out of it, as Lord Derby said of England and 
the Alabama damages ; for the vast quantities of iced water, soda 
water, seltzer, lemonade, and, when I began to get better, Bass’s 
ale swallowed by me, made the Greek waiters regard me as a 
miracle of absorption. 

I have a curious sensation of forgetfulness about the first and 
the worst days of my confinement. They passed in a languid, 
dreamy, painless way. It was not during those days that I suffered 
much from thirst; that came later. I lay still and dreamed the 
time away ; not always asleep or half-asleep, but dreaming. I was 
haunted by one continual presence, which ceased to be with me 
when I began to grow better. This was thé presence of a face, 
a woman’s face. 

The Parthenon, as every one knows, has been consecrated, in its 
time, to other worship than that of the virgin goddess who speci- 
ally protected Athens. It was a Christian church, devoted to the 
Virgin Mary, for even a longer stretch of time than that which 
saw it given over to the patronage of the Pallas Athene who 
miraculously raised up the olive on the Acropolis. From being 
the temple of the Virgin Mary it passed into the ruthless and 
desecrating hands of the clumsy Turks. During its time of occu- 
pation as a Christian church, many frescoes symbolical of the 
mysteries of the Christian faith had adorned its inner walls. One 
can still trace some remains of them in their outlines and their 
colours. One sweet Madonna face could faintly be seen in almost 
a completeness of outline. Much of the colouring was gone, and 
even the features were here and there so indistinct that fancy had 
to fill in the picture for herself; and for that very reason perhaps 
the face seemed all the more beautiful. It may have been poor 
enough as a work of art in its day; I knownothing on that point ; 
but as the half-vanished face now smiles compassionately at you it 
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seems to be lighted with ideal sanctity and tender love and sadness. 
At one time I used to spend many moments of every day gazing on 
that face. I did not care to show it to the ordinary visitor. He 
or she was sure either not to be able to ‘make it out;’ not to 
be able to see any face there at all ; to ask you, ‘Oh, do you really 
think you see the outline of a face in that?’ or else, if the un- 
initiated visitor was lucky enough to be able to discern a face, he 
or she would be safe to dispute with me as to its beauty. So I 
dropped out of the way of inviting attention to this Madonna 
vision, and kept it as far as I could to myself. Perhaps I need 
not say that it was not I who discovered it; I mean, I did not find 
it out for myself. It was first shown to me by Athena Rosaire, 
who indeed taught me to appreciate everything in Athens which 
is not to be learned from the Greek poets and from one’s inner 
consciousness. We used to say that that face, only half visible to 
others, was wholly revealed to us; and we used to call it our 
patroness. That was in what I have often described in these pages 
as the old days, when Athena was yet on the youthful side of seven- 
teen and looked not nearly so much. Then we were full of ideal- 
ism and visions of all kinds; and for a while there was none to 
discourage us. Up to the last day of my stay in Athens at that 
time our romantic ways only amused and delighted Mrs. Rosaire. 

That Madonna face on the inner wall of the Parthenon haunted 
me in the long, dreamy, languid hours I have spoken of. I could 
not close or half close my eyes for a moment but it looked sym- 
pathetically down upon me; and always as it looked it seemed 
to grow more and more like the face of Athena Rosaire. I began 
after a while to nourish and indulge this fancy. I used to enjoy it 
as the Oriental enjoys his opium or his haschish, It made the 
languor of unresting hours pass sweetly by to close my eyes and 
let that face look tenderly down on me, and thus to fall asleep 
and dream sweet delightful dreams of fair and gracious women 
who were kind to me and loved me, 

When I began to get better, and was able to progress from my 
bed to a sofa and a sitting-room, I was not allowed much time for 
dreams. Kindly friends came around me, eager to amuse my im- 
prisoned hours. Steenie was with me constantly, bringing me news 
of every one, and reading to me and asking me questions. Vlachos 
and MacMurchad and Paul Hathaway were with me daily. Mrs. 
Rosaire sent me flowers every day ; at least they came in her name, 
although very likely they had been plucked from Athena’s garden 
by Athena’s hand. The Rosaires had often called, I was told, to 
ask news of my condition. I sometimes indulged myself in the 
fancy that Athena really did come to see me once or twice, and 
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that it may have been her face I saw then, and not merely the 
vision of the face in the Parthenon: but I knew this was a delusion, 
even while I kept it up. Athens is not exactly the place where 
even a free English girl could venture on such an enterprise as 
that of visiting a man, albeit a sick and wounded man, in his room. 
Lord St. Ives was very attentive in his inquiries; and Constantine 
Margarites visited me often, and sent me all manner of delicious 
fruits. On the whole I was a great personage, and much petted 
while I was an invalid, and even for some time after: for I still 
looked pale and romantic, and carried my left arm in a sling. 
The first day I could get out of the hotel I made solemn calls upon 
everybody ; attended, I don’t know why, by Aristoboulos, as if his 
presence were a necessary part of the particular ceremonial which 
I had to go through. : 

On the whole it was just as well that Vlachos did not come in 
time to stop our fight ; if it had not gone on I don’t think I should 
ever have come to like old Pollen. He certainly behaved chival- 
rously, all things considered. He had gone to Vlachos of his own 
motion entirely, and made him a most ample apology, but he care- 
fully concealed from Vlachos the fact that he was to meet me upen 
the historic plain of Marathon. He wanted to fight in order to 
show that he did not apologise to escape the risk of fighting. He 
was greatly concerned about me, and came to make inquiries 
incessantly. I positively grew to like him in the end. After all, 
what great harm is there in wanting to show that you enjoy the 
acquaintance of peers and other illustrious personages? If a man 
has a fine collection of pictures, does he not want to show them 
off? If he has travelled much, does he ever miss a chance of 
boring the company with his travels? The Lydian king who had 
the beautiful wife, did he not insist on exhibiting her charms to 
his friend, even against his friend’s express wish and warning? 
We are all a little in King Candaules’ style, and very few of us 
are willing to hide our lights. under a bushel, as Tristram would 
put it. Of late it has been the fashion among us to run down 
snobbery and snobs. The snob is the special mark for oir satire. 
We hunt him and expose him as our ancestors hunted and exposed 
the witch or the Jew. But our ancestors had at least the excuse 
that they themselves were not witches or Jews; whereas we are 
most of us snobs by nature; and I don’t find that with all our per- 
secution of the snob there is less snobbery now in English society 
than there was before Thackeray began to write. The difference 
between Mr. Pollen and other Englishmen is mainly in the fact 
that Pollen bawls out his marquises and earls while other people 
insinuate them and imply them. I dare say Pollen would be an 
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excellent fellow, a man almost without reproach, if the Queen 
would only make him aduke. Then he would have no occasion to 
let us know that he was acquainted with various earls. Now I 
should like to ask my friends in general, how many persons they 
know of whom the same thing might truly be said? Such weak- 
nesses, to put it mildly, or such defects as most of us have, would 
remain with us just the same, would be part of our characters, and 
form subject of comment to our acquaintances just as much after 
the sovereign had raised us to the higher ranks of the peerage as 
before. So I came to like Mr. Pollen, and I accepted with plea- 
sure his invitation to a great dinner-party which he insisted on 
giving to all our friends in honour of my recovery. 

I should say that hardly anybody outside the circle of those im- 
mediately concerned had the least suspicion that Pollen and I had 
been fighting a duel. My wound was ascribed to the accidental 
discharge of a revolver. Athens is a place where people are per- 
petually popping off fire-arms. On Sunday half the male popula- 
tion of the city may be seen along the slopes of the Acropolis dis- 
charging guns and pistols at nothing. If you walk out to *‘ White 
Colonos,’ the Colonos of GEdipus and of Sophocles—its olive trees 
and thick-haunting nightingales are gone, and the hill is now a 
naked and chalky elevation—you will see two great monuments to 
men of modern name, and these monuments are dotted and speckled 
all over with small black spots. These spots are the evidences of 
the modern Athenian’s love for pistol practice. He likes to fire at 
something when a mark is convenient, and what could be a better 
target than a great white marble monument? In such a city, 
then, one does not need elaborate explanation about the accidental 
going off of a gun ora pistol. I never knew a secret so well kept 
as was the secret of that duel. Considering that the whole truth 
was known to at least a dozen persons, of whom not more than 
four had the slightest personal interest in any concealment, it 
may seem little short of a miracle that the story did not become 
public property, and get into the newspapers, which in Athens are 
keen and unscrupulous about ‘personal’ items of intelligence. 
Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the safety caused by a 
multitude of witnesses. So many people knew all about the duel 
that perhaps they naturally assumed that all about it was known 
to everybody else, and therefore they felt no temptation to talk of 
it. I think it was positively heroic of Pollen to remain silent on 
the subject. In our prosaic English days to have actually stood 
up in a duel, and on the plain of Marathon, to have hit your man, 
and not to talk of it, argues an entirely noble self-negation. 

Mr. Pollen’s entertainment was given on a grand scale, It was 
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got up ‘reckless of expense,’ as Tristram would have said. The 
hotel did not contain many large rooms, and so it was arranged 
that the public salle & manger should be given altogether to Mr. 
Pollen and his guests, while the ordinary table d’héte was shunted 
into the reading-room. We were a goodly company. Nearly all 
the English in the hotel were guests, and there were some Ameri- 
cans and a few Greeks, and various cosmopolitans. The British 
Minister was of the company, coming, it was expressly stated, in 
his capacity of private gentleman, and not as representative of her 
Britannic Majesty. The implied reason for this reserve was that 
some of the Greeks were understood to be involved in dubious 
schemes against the Turk, which the Minister of a friendly Power 
could not be expected to countenance in the remotest way; but I 
think there was also some little diplomatic doubt as to the loyalty 
of the Parliamentary party represented on that occasion by Sarsfield 
MacMurchad, M.P.. Little legations swell into portentous magni- 
tude in matters of this kind ; I don’t suppose the ambassadors in 
Paris or Vienna or Constantinople would have troubled themselves 
to be so scrupulous. Mrs. Rosaire and Athena were among the 
earliest arrivals. Lady Lance and Nellie followed soon. Paul 
Hathaway came ; and Colonel Gillow and Mr. Hunn, the Northern 
member of Parliament, and his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clissold were newly come to Athens. Mr. 
Clissold was a fashionable painter from London. He was a 
great success, not so much artistically as socially. He painted 
pictures with high classical subjects for the most part, Greek 
mythology and that sort of thing. Artists among themselves 
made light of his productions, and I confess that they never 
seemed to me to have much inthem. But the painter became a 
success with the public and was taken up by Belgravia. His wife 
was a handsome, stately woman; they said she had been a model : 
I don’t know; she was certainly very picturesque in appearance. 
This pair, who by virtue of their art ought to have known better, 
became the most ignoble worshippers of rank. They lived for 
countesses; they must have dreamed of duchesses, I believe the 
very countesses and duchesses who patronized them were amused 
by their almost guileless snobbishness, and made quiet jokes about 
them in private. The only difference between the Clissolds and 
Mr. Pollen was that the painter and his wife did not bellow their 
peerage in general company ; they only insinuated it in frequent 
repetition. They did not throw their duchesses at your head ; but 
they contrived it so that the majestic forms of the duchesses 
should float around you the while. After all, if Pollen’s way was 
more offensive, yet snrely Pollen himself was more excusable. But I 
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have no doubt my friend the painter and his wife would do a good 
turn if they had the chance; I have no doubt. there was many a 
nook in the heart of each where human affections had niched 
themselves undazzled by the red glare of Debrett. 

Perhaps I need hardly say that Lord St. Ives appeared imme- 
diately after Mrs. Rosaire and Athena had come; and that Con- 
stantine Margarites was by far the best-dressed man in the room. 
The most picturesque man in the room was certainly to my thinking 
old Vlachos; the most pretentious woman was Mrs. Clissold. The 
best-dressed woman I dare say was Mrs. Rosaire; the most beauti- 
ful woman I need not name. 

I was the guest. I had the honour of taking Mrs. Pollen to 
dinner. Before this I had hardly noticed this lady except to 
observe that she needlessly wore evening dress at the ordinary 
table @’hote dinner, and that she talked loudly of duchesses and of 
marquises. Just as I gave her my arm, my undamaged right, it 
suddenly occurred to me that she was not quite the merely common- 
place woman I had taken her to be. She had great dark eyes and a 
somewhat coarse mouth; and she had large white shoulders which 
she was evidently fond of showing to the world. But she was ina 
certain sense a handsome woman although rather full-blown, and, if 
I may use the expression, full-flavcured; I mean that everything 
about her was strongly marked and ostentatious, from the diamonds 
in her hair to the diamond buckles on her shoes: and from the 
shrug of her ivory shoulders to the tip of her Japanese fan. Mr. 
Pollen was so kind in announcing to every one that the banquet 
was given in my honour that I had from the first not the faintest 
hope of having Athena assigned to my care; and I saw her after 
a while enter the dining-room escorted by Lord St. Ives. The 
British Minister had charge, I think, of Mrs. Rosaire. Mr. Pollen 
himself conducted Lady Lance. Constantine Margarites took in 
Mrs. Clissold. Mr. Clissold had to put up with Nellie Lance. 
Mr. Vlachos had a Russian lady ; Paul Hathaway and Steenie and 
others I lost sight of in the general movement; but I saw later on 
that chance had thrown Steenie on the other side of Nellie Lance, 
and that she was shamefully neglecting the great painter for.this 
saucy young companion. 

The waiting was done in delightfully scrambling fashion by a 
combination of strength made up of the regular attendants, the 
faithful Aristoboulos pressed into the service, the servants of Lord 
St. Ives and Mr. Pollen, and a little squad of the Albanian re- 
tainers of Constantine Margarites. The Greek attendants and the 
English quarrelled every moment about precedence and privilege 
and national peculiarities; but as the Greeks spoke English, and 
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the English spoke no Greek, the Greeks had the immense advan- 
tage of being able to make their comments to themselves without 
any chance of being understood by their foreign rivals. 

I had been talking to Mrs. Pollen about the sights of Athens 
and the dearth of amusements in the city, the lack of a regular 
theatre and so forth. Suddenly she fixed her large bright lamp- 
like eyes on me, and said ina significant tone :— 

‘You have been to Marathon?’ 

‘Oh yes; with Mr. Pollen; yes. It was there, in fact, I met 
with the little accident which ? 

‘Quite so, Do you really think I believe the story of that 
accident ? ’ 

I assumed Pollen had betrayed confidence. I had often heard 
that a middle-class Englishman can keep nothing from his wife. 
After all, why should I care ? 

‘Mr. Pollen never told me anything about it,’ she said, as if she 
had been reading my thoughts. 

‘ How did you know that I was thinking of that ?’ 

‘It is very easy to follow the thoughts of most people—if you 
care to take the trouble; but the thoughts of most people are not 
worth following. Yours were worth following just then; and I 
knew what you were thinking of,’ 

‘ Well then, what do you know about our visit to Marathon ?’ 

‘Shall I tell you?’ 

‘If you please, Mrs. Pollen.’ 

‘Mrs. Pollen! That odious name! Excuse me; don’t look 
alarmed, pray. A woman may think her name an undesirable one 
without committing a crime, I suppose ?’ 

‘I suppose so; but I don’t see any reason for not liking your 
name ; it is not a very common name; it is not harsh-sounding.’ 

‘ How should you like to be called Pollen?’ 

‘ Really I dun’t know; I dare say I shouldn’t mind if it were 
my name. But about Marathon ?* 

‘ Well, I know you fought a duel there with my silly husband.’ 

‘It was I was in fault, Mrs. Pollen; not he. I assure you I 
was determined that no harm should happen to him.’ I began 
making an awkward apology or explanation which was intended to 
save me from her hatred while not inculpating her husband. 

‘Mr. Cleveland, if you suppose I am a woman who would 
think the less of you because you carried out a quarrel with her 
husband to its bitter end, I can assure you that you are quite 
mistaken. If Mr. Pollen offended you, it was quite right that you 
should look for some reparation; and I am sure he did offend you. 
Tell me one thing ; was the quarrel about a woman ?’ 
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‘Come now, Mrs. Pollen ; you say you can read one’s thoughts 
like print when they are worth reading; can’t you read that? I 
could give you a full and satisfactory answer out of hand; but I 
prefer to test your skill.’ 

‘Will you run the risk ?’ 

‘ Most certainly.’ 

‘A woman bad something to do with it.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘A bad shot, Mrs. Pollen; a very bad shot.’ 

‘I don’t believe it! Prayexcuse me; I didn’t mean to say that, 
Mr. Cleveland; but I am sure that there was some thought of 
a woman in your mind when you quarrelled with my foolish 
husband.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Pollen, the whole truth of the matter is that I 
was in a beastly bad humour, and that I was foolish enough to take 
offence at something Mr. Pollen said about Greece; and that was 
the whole affair. Ask Mr. Vlachos; he will tell you. No woman’s 
name was ever mentioned or thought of.’ 

‘Mr. Cleveland, I can see this very moment that you are not 
quite sincere with me. Perhaps you don’t know it yourself; but 
you were thinking of a woman then, and you are thinking of a 
woman now. I dare say I can tell you her name if you like.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t!’ I stupidly said in my confusion. Mrs. 
Pollen’s eyes flashed a gleam of triumph. 

*I told you so!’ she said. 

‘But she had nothing to do with our little quarrel.’ 

‘She had ; yes, she had. Mr. Pollen knew nothing about it; 
it doesn’t take me much trouble to read his thoughts; they are 
not very deep. But you had in your mind some thought which 
made his words—I forget what silly stuff they were—sound like a 
disparagement of something your goddess had set her soul on; 
and that was what stirred you. Mr. Cleveland, don’t provoke me 
to a display of my skill; or I will tell you wonders.’ 

Now the honest truth is, as every one of my intelligent readers 
will already have known perfectly well, that Pollen’s contemptuous 
words about Greece had touched me because they seemed to 
insult the cause Athena Rosaire had at heart; and I was further- 
more in a particularly bad humour because of Athena’s way of 
receiving me. Mrs. Pollen was right enough; a woman had 
something to do with the quarrel. Why not let her go on and 
see if she had guessed who the woman was? It would be better 
for me to know. 

‘You have gone a little bit right, Mrs. Pollen, but I dont 
believe you know nearly as much as you think.’ 
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‘Shall I tell you the lady’s name ?’ 

‘If you please,’ I answered in a low tone, and bent over her 
white and large shoulder. I fancy some of the guests thought she 
and I were opening an animated flirtation. 

She looked down the table directly at Athena Rosaire, who 
was deep in conversation with Lord St. Ives. She kept her eyes 
fixed for a moment on Athena, until Athena, as if under a spell, 
suddenly looked up. She caught Mrs. Pollen’s eyes, looked at us 
both for a moment, and then looked away. 

‘Shall I tell you the name of the lady now?’ Mrs. Pollen 
asked ina low exultant tone; ‘ or are you satisfied that I know it ?’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Pollen, you have made a guess, and you are 
very quick and clever.’ 

. §More quick and clever than you thought me, Mr. Cleveland ; 
come, confess.’ 

‘Much more quick and clever than I thought you, Mrs. 
Pollen; but then remember that I never until to-night had an 
opportunity of talking with you.’ 

‘No; you simply regarded me as vulgar old Pollen’s vulgar 
wife ; isn’t that so?’ 

‘I like Mr. Pollen very much.’ 

‘Oh, you do? Now, perhaps; I suppose he has some good 
qualities that men would see. But did you like him then? What 
did you think of him then?’ 

‘Well, if you press me for an answer, Mrs. Pollen, I didn’t 
much like him at first.’ 

‘No; he is rather a diamond in the rough, is he not? That 
would be the graceful and complimentary way of putting it, 
Shall we say diamond in the rough?’ 

‘Are we right to discuss your husband’s merits in this sort of 
way? I do like him now; I think he has a great many good and 
manly qualities; I don’t say that he is a man to attract a lady; 
but surely there is one lady who 

‘Yes; I know what you were going to say. There is one 
lady who ought to have some consideration for him ; his wife ?’ 

‘Quite so: that is what I was going to say.’ 

‘You don’t know what it is,’ she said in a low tone, but with 
such intensity of bitter expression that I looked up alarmed to 
see if it had not attracted some attention; ‘you don’t know what 
it is for a woman to be married to such a man, and to know that 
people laugh at him, and to have to endure him for years, and 
never to be able to relieve her mind by saying out what she thinks 
of him. There—lI have relieved my mind for once. Do you know 
why I have spoken to you? Because I have a sort of claim on 
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you, for you have made him worse than he was before. You have 
made him a hero in his own eyes. Come, you think me a very odd 
sort of woman, don’t you ?’ . 

‘You can read everybody’s thoughts, Mrs, Pollen; I needn’t 
give you any answer.’ 

‘I know that you have just been wondering in your own mind 
whether I was not a little mad.’ 

Some idea of the kind had certainly been crossing my brain 
more than once while we were carrying on this extraordinary con- 
versation; if that could be called a conversation in which the 
taik was almost all on one side. 

‘But I am not out of my senses, Mr. Cleveland, not a bit; 
although sometimes I feel as if it would be a great relief to be 
out of them under all the circumstances. Now let us get back 
to the commonplace, and we need not say any more about this 
talk. You know more of me, Mr. Cleveland, than anybody 
else does; I don’t know whether that will interest you or 
not.’ 

Happily for us our next neighbours at the table on either side 
were loud and incessant talkers, and I could therefore feel some 
confidence that nothing said by Mrs. Pollen to me could be heard. 
I was utterly bewildered by her manner and her words. I had 
never imagined that she was anything other than a feminine copy 
of Mr. Pollen; and now she turns out to be a woman burning 
with hatred of her husband and her position, a woman full of half- 
insane fantasies. As I looked at her in the light of these new 
ideas about her, it seemed to me that she was a woman who must 
have a story behind her. Her full voluptuous lips had something 
tyrannical and cruel in their mould. She might have been a 
Roman empress of the later time. Surely there is blood other 
than English in her veins? 

‘Do I interest you?’ she said, looking suddenly up, and flash- 
ing on me her dark eyes. 

‘Very much,’ I answered truly. 

‘Iam glad. You are to me the most interesting man in all 
the world; but you need not look modest; it is not because of 
anything in yourself. Should you like to know why you are so 
interesting to me?’ 

‘Yes; I am curious on that point.’ 

‘ Because,’ she said, with as easy a smile as if she were discuss- 
ing the chances of fine weather to-morrow; ‘ because you had it 


‘in your power to set me free; and ycu did not do it. Can I ever 


forgive you, do you think ?’ 
‘Come now, Mrs. Pollen, I know you are trying to startle me 
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by talking in this way; but I’m not in the least alarmed; I know 
you don’t mean what you say.’ I said this, but I don’t think I 
believed it. : 

She smiled a scornful smile. There was a momentary lull in 
the conversation near us, and her neighbour on the other side 
made some remark to her. She answered him in a word or two, 
and when she turned to me again she was as much changed in 
manner as if she had become another woman. 

‘Do you know the Duchess of Orme, Mr. Cleveland ?’ 

She spoke in a loud, self-asserting voice ; she was in fact once 
again the Mrs. Pollen whom I had seen at the table d’héte the first 
day of my present stay in Athens. 

I explained that I had had the honour of seeing the duchess 
in the street, but that I was not acquainted with her. 

‘Oh, but you should know her; she is so sweet; I am so fond 
of her; my dearest Jennie! Jennie is one of her names—you 
know that, of course; I always call her Jennie. And her sister 
the Marchioness of Loraine; ain’t she charming? But I don’t 
think Susie—that is the Marchioness—is so charming as my 
darling Jennie.’ 

As she rattled on in this loud and vulgar way, my hostess, for 
so I suppose I must call her, gave me a look from under her eye- 
lashes every now and then full of audacious and impudent humour. 
She was now performing for the edification of the table her 
familiar part as Pollen’s wife; and it pleased her to invite my 
attention to the fact that it was a performance. 

‘You think it a little overdone perhaps ?’ she quietly observed 
to me. ‘Not at all, I can assure you; it will do admirably. Well, 
I set you free for the present; I return good for evil. I must try 
to catch the Speaker’s eye; I mean Lady Lance’seye. Ah; I have 
done it.’ She slowly and deliberately gathered up her handkerchief 
and her fan and her gloves and rose from her chair. I held the 
door open as the ladies passed out. Athena was slow in coming; 
she was lingering, I supposed, for another word with Lord St. Ives. 
No, it was apparently for another word with Master Steenie; I felt 
relieved. At last she comes. As she was passing me she said quickly, 
‘Come and speak to me upstairs, Kelvin, by-and-by—I want to 
say something to you.’ 

We, the men, settled down to cigarettes and coffee. I am sure 
Steenie’s heart was torn by conflicting emotions. I know he was 
longing to go upstairs at once and talk to Athena or even to 
Nellie Lance; but then where would be his pretensions to man- 
hood ? 
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Cuarter XI. 
‘AND THENCE FROM ATHENS TURN Away!’ 


A WHOLE suite of rooms on the floor above the dining hall had 
been placed at our disposal for this grand festivity. The after- 
dinner proceedings turned into a sort of general reception or ‘at 
home’ or ‘ open evening’ on the part of Mrs, Pollen. Everybody 
staying in the hotel, and indeed everybody who chose to enter, was 
made welcome. When we went upstairs, therefore, after Mr. 
Pollen had insisted on proposing the health of his ‘ gallant young 
friend, myself, and the gallant young friend had mumbled and 
stammered a sort of reply, we found the rooms crowded with a 
truly cosmopolitan company. There was music; there were card 
parties; there was the usual patter of conversation; and the soft 
hum of flirtation. I went in search of Athena. One fact which I 
observed as I made my way through the rooms gave me much 
satisfaction; Mrs. Clissold had already managed to get hold of 
Lord St. Ives. She had secured him in a window, and was pouring 
words into his ears, soft words of tentative flirtation possibly ; 
and she was standing in one of her most picturesque attitudes. 
Mrs. Clissold dearly loved a lord to flirt with; and even if she 
should be seen by her husband he will not object; he knows she 
means no harm, and he likes her to flirt with a lord. There were 
several naval officers present belonging to vessels of divers nations 
anchored at Piraeus; and there were many Greeks: the latter 
mostly eating jam or telling their beads. 

A stranger is apt at first to set the Greeks down for the most 
devout people under the sun. Observe a Greek in any place or 
condition where he is not actively engaged in positive work of 
some kind; and what is he doing? He is telling his beads. He 
carries in his hand a rosary of beads, and these he is passing inces- 
santly through his fingers. Observe the passengers on the deck of 
one of the steamers that sail from the Piraeus for Nauplia or for 
Corinth. About as large a proportion are telling their beads as 
there would be of men smoking china-bowled pipes on the deck of 
an Elbe steamer. The Prime Minister reclining on the Treasury 
bench, if I may adopt English Parliamentary phraseology, and 
waiting for his adversary’s speech to come to an end in order that 
he may rise and reply to it, is all the while telling his beads. 
What, it will be asked, can this be but devotion of some sort? 


Not a bit of it; and neither is it hypocritical pretence. The man 


with the beads has no idea of passing off for a devotee; he does 
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not want you to suppose that he is like the Roman Catholic 
believer, piously telling his rosary in the church. He is simply 
amusing himself ; he plays with a string of beads as old-fashioned 
Americans used to whittle a stick; ‘just for passen-time,’ as a 
Greek, who did not speak English quite as well as Vlachos and 
Margarites, once explained it to me. 

I found Athena. She was in the farthest corner of the farthest 
room, quite out of the hurly-burly ; but she was not alone. Mac- 
Murchad was leaning over her chair on the one side ; Paul Hath- 
away was talking to her on the other; Nellie Lance was seated on 
a footstool at her feet. It was a pretty sight to see that group as 
I came along. Paul Hathaway was discoursing with great apparent 
eloquence and earnestness ; already I could catch some words about 
man’s highest purposes and noblest aspirations. He was gazing 
upon Athena with sparkling eyes, while little Nellie looked up to 
him with eyes that burned like his own, but with a cheek which, 
though indeed glowing now, was not hectic. I know that Paul 
Hathaway was not thinking of Nellie, and that she was only thinking 
of him. MacMurchad was silent; he was apparently absorbed in 
one of his occasional fits of silence ; I am sure he was not listening 
to a word of Paul Hathaway’s earnest eloquence ; his eyes and his 
ears were with his heart, and that was not by any means far away. 
Of whom or what was Athena thinking, I wonder; and how am I 
to get a chance of a word with her? 

She settled the question ; for when she saw me she called me, 
and rose to meet me. 

‘Thank you so much for coming so soon, Kelvin; I want to 
speak to you. Will you excuse me, Mr. Hathaway; Mr. Mac- 
Murchad?’ She got rid of her admirers with a smile to each, 
which I hope repaid them; and left Paul Hathaway, I trust, to 
say something to Nellie Lance. 

‘It is very warm, Kelvin; don’t you think so? Let us find 
some cooler place.’ 

‘Come out on one of the balconies,’ [ said.’ 

‘Yes; that would be delicious; I find these rooms and lights 
and all the noise very trying.’ 

As we were passing through one of the rooms towards the open 
windows, which admitted to a balcony, we saw Mrs. Rosaire with a 
little group of admirers round her. 

‘ Athena, love, where are you, going ?’ 

‘On the balcony for a little, Mamma; it is very hot.’ 

‘Child, you will take cold.’ 

‘ Dear, you know I never take cold.’ 

‘Do at least put this over your head, Athena; I really insist.’ 
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She handed me for Athena a white lace shawl, which she had worn 
earlier in the evening, and which had now been lying on the arm 
of her chair. 

Athena dutifully took the shawl and wrapped it round her 
head, and tied it lightly under her chin, and thus protected from 
the chills of night, came out with me upon the balcony. Her 
sweet sad face looked pale and worn, I thought. 

During the later part of autumn and all the winter, the 
climate of Athens is as uncertain as our own. This day had been 
beautiful; almost like summer. It had succeeded many wet wild 


’ days, and was to be followed by others still more wild and wet. 


But this evening brought with it no memory and no forecast of 
foul weather. The night air was not warm indeed, but it was 
mild. There was a soft light in the sky; the moon was rising. 
It was not such a moon as we had seen shining on the Parthe- 
non that night before my Marathon adventure; it was a thin, pale, 
gleaming crescent ; the stars had just enough of winter in them to 
be of steel, not of silver. To our left could be seen above all inter- 
vening streets and buildings the summit of the Acropolis and the 
pillared outlines of the Parthenon, looking as if hewn from ebony, 
against the faintly lighted sky. For a moment neither of us spoke. 

‘Kelvin, I wanted so much to say somethingto you. So you 
have been risking your life for Greece? Yes; I know it all; Mr. 
Vlachos told me.’ 

‘I only wish it had been for Greece, Athena—but it wasn’t 
anything so heroic. It was because Mr. Vlachos was insulted and 
couldn’t very well do anything himself. But old Pollen was so 
sorry after ; and he’s not half a bad fellow.’ 

‘Yes; I know the whole story. Still it was for Greece; 
because Greece was insulted; aud Mr. Vlachos through Greece— 
but it was very rash and foolish of you, Kelvin.’ 

‘I hope you were not angry with me, Athena ; I couldn’t help 
doing something.’ 

‘No, Kelvin; it was rash; and a man oughtn’t to risk his life 
in that way; and I suppose it is a sinful thing to fight a duel; I 
suppose so; and at all events that is the proper thing for me to 
say, is it not, Kelvin? But it was not the sort of folly that a girl 
like me would blame you much for. No; I thought it was what 
Ishould have expected from you, and what I should have done 
myself, if I were aman. But now tell me; when are you going 
back to England ?’ 

‘Js this what you had to say to me, Athena?’ 

‘Yes, Kelvin; just this. When are you going back to 
England ? Why are you wasting your time here in Athens ?’ 
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‘Truly I suppose I am wasting my time; meanly and miserably 
wasting it,’ I said with bitter emphasis. 

‘Yes, Kelvin—not miserably, I hope, and not meanly ; but 
wasting it. You have a career surely; you have talents—you 
mean to be something and to do something ; you can do nothing 
and be nothing here in Greece. When I heard the story of that 
Marathon affair—I heard it first with shocking exaggeration ; I 
heard that you would not recover—then I felt as if I had some part f 
in your death; and when I heard after that you would recover I 
made up my mind that I would beg of you not to stay any longer 
in Greece, I grudge every day you spend in Athens. You will 
take my advice and go home to your own country, will you not? 

We all wish you too well to care to see you wasting your life here, 
to no purpose.’ 

My right hand was resting on the edge of the balcony; Athena 
touched it with hers, a touch of kindly tender insistence. But I 
made no response to this mute appeal. I stood in sullen silence. 

I was angry at what seemed to me the cruelty of her advice. Did 

she think it was so easy for me to go in that way? Had she no 
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heart ? 
‘You are angry with me, Kelvin. I am sorry; but I think it 


best to say this to you and to give you this word of advice.’ ' 

‘Yes, you are right, Athena. It puts one out of pain the 
sooner, I suppose. But you haven’t told me all the story yet. 
Why are you so anxious to get me out of Athens ?’ 

‘I have been thinking of this ever since you got that wound ;’ § : 
and she looked with a pained expression at my useless arm; ‘I ' 
have had it in my mind to-night more than ever. You know ; 
something of this place; you can’t but see that there are elements ' 
of disturbance in Greece which will grow more and more; and you i 
will perhaps get into some danger, and for nothing ; for nothing a 
at all. I see that you are impulsive, more so than I thought, and y 
you rush into things, and are easily drawn on, I think. Besides, 








Kelvin, what have you to do with Greece and her cause? You W 
don’t even profess to care about it now—although I think you did m 

once, Athens isa place for men who have some set purpose, for to 
strangers, I mean ; it isn’t a place for you; the men and women one go 
has to meet here are not such as I should have thought you would da 

have cared for. What have you to do with these people here?’ 

She glanced back upon the lighted room. ‘What sympathy can reg 
there be between you and some of these people? Kelvin, go away of 


from Athens.’ 
‘But surely I have not been wasting much time in Athens lea 
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which I might have saved lately. It was only the other day I 
went out into the streets for the first time since I was laid up.’ 

‘Yes; but I dread your falling into the ways of the people 
who drift into Athens ; I hate to see you sink to the level of some 
of these people. I detest some of the men and women one has to 
meet here; I don’t know how mamma can endure it; but as it is 
so I can’t help it. You are free.’ 

‘Are you speaking of Greeks, Athena? I should not have 
thought you felt so much dislike to them.’ This was meant as 
a touch of sarcasm on my part. I was thinking of Constantine 
Margarites. 

She understood me, I dare say, but she answered with perfect 
good temper :— 

‘ No, Kelvin ; I was not speaking of Greeks. I like the Greeks, 
and this is their city and their home. But I don’t like the swarm 
of English and half-English and other foreign idlers and adven- 
turers who honour us with their passing visits.’ 

‘Such men as MacMurchad, for example ?’ 

‘You know I don’t mean such men as Mr. MacMurchad—Mr. 
MacMurchad is a gentleman, and he has brains and spirit and a 
heart. I admire him ever so much; no one could help admiring 
him.’ 

‘Have you bidden him to go away ?’ 

She looked up at me inquiringly. 

‘It is different, quite different. Mr. MacMurchad has what 
seem to him good reasons for staying here, and I only know him 
quite lately, I have no right to advise Mr. MacMurchad. Surely, 
Kelvin, you will see that you have more claim on me ?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘It is very kind of you, Athena, but I don’t feel as if I had 
any special claim upon you lately. Can’t you tell me plainly why 
you want to send me away ?’ 

‘I have told you very, very plainly—because, if you stay, you 
will either get into danger or you will fall into mere idleness and 
mix up with these people and be like them—and I don’t want you 
to do either if I can prevent it. You don’t know what things are 
going on here as well as I do, and there will come a crisis some 
day.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Athena; you tell me to go, but the 
reason you give is a reason to make a man stay. I am not afraid 
of anything that could happen to me.’ 

‘Iam, on your account. Will you promise me, Kelvin, to 
leave Athens ?’ 

‘You are peremptory with me,’ I said ruefully. 
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‘ Because I think so much of you.’ 

‘But this danger—won’t others be in it ?’ 

‘Others will be in it, but it is their duty and their proper 
work; and there are other reasons too why I want you to go. 
Well, I have said my say, Kelvin, and it only comes to this: I 
think you had better, oh, ever so much better, leave Athens! 
Now, I must not stay talking here any longer, Kelvin; mamma 
will think I am courting catarrh, and consumption, and all 
manner of dreadful things. Will you tell me to-morrow whether 
I have prevailed, whether you are willing to take my advice? 
Think of it to-night, tell me to-morrow.’ 

Having to make some answer, I said, ‘ Yes, | will tell you to- 
morrow.’ 

‘You will come and see me? Thanks, we must go now.’ 

Yet, as we were about to go back into the rooms, she turned 
for a moment in silence to look over Athens. Little indeed could 
be seen but the sky, the stars, the thin moon, and the Parthenon. 
The living city was lost to us ; its streets and houses were swallowed 
up in deep shadow. But the crest of the Acropolis and the pillars 
of the Parthenon made another and a fairer Athens; an ideal 
Athens, an Athens of poetry and art and heroic passionate dreams, 
an Athens which will never grow old. Athena looked across 
Athens; I looked at her. 

‘It must be hard to leave this place,’ she said, as if she were 
only thinking aloud. ‘I so love it, Kelvin.’ 

‘ And you send me away from it ?’ 

‘ Ah, but it is nothing to you ; I mean, it cannot be to you what 
it isto me. Perhaps we shall not look over Athens any more, 
Kelvin, you and I together. Does it not sometimes seem as if a 
great sea had risen up between this time and the time when we 
were young, and swept everything away ?’ 

There was something unspeakably tender in the tones of her 
voice ; her face was like that of one who waits some coming certain 
fate, and meanwhile casts one longing loving glance back on some 
lost moment of happiness and hope. 

‘Athena!’ I took her hand in mine. She turned to me with 
one instant of kindly sweet expression, and then took her hand 
abruptly away. 

‘I must go now,’ she said. ‘ You will leave Athens, Kelvin? 
You will do this for me?’ ' 

She left the balcony without giving me an opportunity of 
saying a word more. I had to go back into the room with her, 
and she asked me to bring her to her mother. I did so, and I 
left her. I was not unhappy; her whole manner filled me, not 
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indeed with hope, but with a sort of dismal comfort. Dismiss me 
as she would, she was not absolutely indifferent tome. What I had 
said to her on the balcony, I felt—that while her words ordered 
me away her manner asked- me to stay. This she did not mean. 
I know too well the sincerity of all her words; I know that she 
wishes me to leave Athens; but that very wish, whatever its source, 
is only another reason why I must stay. What danger could there 
be for me ? and what if there were danger, is there not danger for 
her? I will throw myself into the Greek cause to which she is 
devoted ; I will show her that I am not unworthy of a part in it ; 
at least I can show her that I know how to die as well as the best 
Greek of them all. 

Filled with this resolve, which was indeed a genuine resolve, I 
felt suddenly encouraged and lightened, and I went back into the 
crowd and tried to throw myself into the spirit of the evening’s 
festivities. There was a sort of old-fashioned and depressing air 
about the English part of the entertainment. Most of the English 
men and women there had been a long time away from England, 
and had kept up in various foreign lands the form of mutual 
entertainment which was in usage at home in their earlier days. 
Men were called upon to sing their particular songs, which 
some of them sang without any accompaniment, and which 
belonged to a school of ballad music not much in favour now in 
London drawing-rooms. A man seemed to have made a song his 
own just as much as if he had composed the words and.the music ; 
he had acquired a sort of copyright in it by virtue of having sung 
it very often; no friend would think of anticipating him in it, or 
indeed of singing it at all in his presence. A man had to be pressed 
too before he would sing his first song for the evening ; he said he 
had a cold and couldn’t sing to-night, that he had come out with- 
out the least intention of singing, that they really must excuse 
him, that everybody knew he would sing if he could, and then at 
last just as the company appeared likely to give in and press him no 
further he would produce his roll of music and begin to sing, and 
from that moment forth the difficulty was to get him to stop. 
We had some of Dibdin’s songs, and some of Haynes Bayly’s, and 
we had Scotch ballads and heavy English comic songs echoing 
dolefully the mirth of a past generation. To be sure this less 
modern minstrelsy was agreeably diversified by Nellie Lance’s 
musical contributions from the latest London burlesque. Colonel 
Gillow favoured us with various Servian war-songs which we all 
applauded mightily; Paul Hathaway not merely recited but 
actually volunteered to recite “ Barbara Fritchie.” 

Mrs. Clissold regarded the whole performances with undisguised 
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contempt ; this was not the sort of thing she was accustomed to in 
the drawing-rooms of her aristocratic friends in the West End. 
She said as much to me, and then considerately apologised for 
what she had said, seeing that the feast was given in my honour, 
and the songs were in a manner sung for me. 

‘Kelvin, I want you to sit next to me for a few minutes and 
talk to me; sit here, Kelvin.’ Mrs. Rosaire was unusually impera- 
tive in manner. ‘And, Kelvin, people are looking at us, I dare 
say, and they may be trying to guess what we are talking about, 
and I don’t want them to. I want you to smile all the while as if 
we were talking of something pleasant.’ 

‘I hope we shall talk of something pleasant, Mrs. Kosaire,’ I 
said, settling myself down at her command on a little cushion at 
her feet. 

‘I don’t know, Kelvin, I have something serious to say ; but 
please don’t begin to look grave already. Good gracious, have 
you men no power to conceal your thoughts ?’ 

‘T’ll do my best, Mrs. Rosaire; let us dissemble; I am dis- 
sembling ; don’t you see ?’ 

Mrs. Rosaire shook her shoulders impatiently ; she was not dis- 
sembling particularly well, I thought. 

‘This is what I want to say to you, Kelvin, I wish you 
wouldn’t talk so much to Athena to-night ; I wish you wouldn’t go 
off into balconies and places with her. There, now you are look- 
ing angry ; do you want people to guess what we are saying ?’ 

‘May I not even speak to Athena? Am I to be the only man 
who is not to speak to her?’ 

‘Of course you may speak to her; can’t you smile, Kelvin? 
Just to oblige me?’ 

I could not help calling to mind a somewhat similar request 
made to Mr. Richard Swiveller in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’; 
and the thought made me smile, although I was not in a very 
lightsome humour just at that moment. 

‘That’s better, Kelvin, that’s better; thank you very much. 
What I was saying was this: of course you may speak to Athena, 
you are her old friend and that sort of thing; but I very much 
wish you would avoid the appearance of any confidential talk with 
her just now; just for the present ; it only gives annoyance.’ 

‘To Athena?’ 

‘I didn’t say that, Kelvin, and that isn’t the question, we were 
not talking of Athena; I mean it was not of her I was thinking 
when I said it gives annoyance. I do wish you would smile, 
Kelvin, I see that tiresome inquisitive Lady Lance staring at us, 
No, I haven’t read it yet, we are so slow about getting new books 
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out here, but I am told it is immensely clever.’ This was for the 
benefit of some one who happened to be passing. ‘No, Kelvin, I 
was not speaking of Athena; she is thoughtless about some things ; 
she might not think of what people would say. It gives annoy- 
ance, Kelvin, and I don’t think you want to be a cause of annoyance.’ 

‘To whom does it give annoyance, Mrs. Rosaire? To you? I 
hope not, surely.’ 

‘Well, no, not directly, not in that way; but, oh, you can 
guess, you have no difficulty in guessing. It gives annoyance to 
Lord St. Ives, and I wish you wouldn’t do it, Kelvin.’ 

‘Am I then the only man in all this company who is not to 
have the privilege of exchanging a friendly word or two with Miss 
Rosaire unless within the hearing of the whole room? Is that what 
you would have, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘If you put it in that way, Kelvin, yes; I think it would be 
better that you avoided Athena for the present.’ 

‘ But why must I avoid her; I and nobody else?’ I was now 
altogether forgetting to smile. 

‘Well, you know, Lord St. Ives has fancies sometimes; all 
men have. He thinks you admire Athena a great deal, and perhaps 
he thinks that as she has known you so long she likes you very 
much ; you can understand all that, can’t you ?’ 

‘ But what right has Lord St. Ives to think about the matter 
at all? How dare he presume to give any opinion ?’ 

‘ Shall we take a look at the whist-players, Kelvin? Will you 
give me your arm ?’ We rose and I proceeded to escort Mrs. Rosaire 
towards another room where some people were playing whist. Of 
course we were not going there ; this was only Mrs. Rosaire’s way 
of avoiding suspicion ; we came to a stand in one of the corridors, 
and I leaned against a window. 

* You see, Kelvin, if you will speak so loud and look so angry, 
we had better come where there are no listeners near.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Rosaire, I am hushed and tranquil now. I only 
wish to ask you whether Lord St. Ives has as yet any right to 
pretend to any control over Athena’s movements ?’ 

‘I don’t say he has any right as yet, Kelvin. I never said he 
had ; but you know all my views on that matter; I am sure I told 
you everything in the friendliest way, and all for your own guid- 
ance. I want Lord St. Ives to have that right, and as soon as 
possible, and to go on as you have been going on to-night might 
do harm, and couldn’t possibly do any good. Now don’t you 
understand me, Kelvin, at last ?’ 

‘I understand you perfectly well, Mrs. Rosaire; but don’t you 
think you make a mistake in telling this to me?’ 
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‘No, Kelvin. Why?’ 

‘Do you make no allowance for the very thoughts and hopes 
which your own words are likely to bring up in my mind? IfI 
am so inconvenient and troublesome to your plans, why is that but 
because you think I am not so entirely without a chance as you 
have always been telling me? If this is really as you say, why 
should I give way to Lord St. Ives; at least until Athena herself 
tells me I must do so? You have made a mistake, Mrs. Rosaire ; 
you have given me a new hope.’ 

‘Oh, Kelvin; is that the way you take it? But you said 
yourself the other night—you told me with your own lips, that 
you were out of the running. These were your very words: “ out 
of the running.” Of course when you said that, I took it for 
granted that you meant it; and I thought I could speak freely to 
you to-night.’ 

‘Yes ; I said I was out of the running 

‘You did; you can’t deny it,’ Mrs. Rosaire interrupted me 
with a triumphant air. 

‘ Of course I don’t deny it. I said it because I thought Athena 
cared no more for me than—than you do for me, or for anybody,’ 
I could not help adding. 

‘ Kelvin, how can you say such things to me; to me of all 
women in the world ?’ 

‘You have been recalling some words of mine,’ I went on with- 
out taking any notice of her interruption ; ‘but I am sure you 
must remember some other words of mine as well. Don’t you 
remember what I said to you the very first day I saw you in Athens 
this time? I told you I would observe Athena for myself; and 
that if I found her changed to me I would not make any 
attempt to set up any claim or to bring back old memories; I 
would go away and forget her, if I could?’ 

‘Yes;’ Mrs. Rosaire nodded assent; ‘I do remember your 
saying that, certainly.’ 

‘ And do you not remember my also saying that if I saw any 
reason to believe that Athena was not so changed as you tried to 
make me think I would not give her up, even for her mother ?— 
and that I would take my dismissal from herself and from no one 
else? Don’t you remember that, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘Perhaps I do,’ she answered coldly. ‘ But I don’t quite see 
what that has to do with the matter.’, 

‘Only this; that if Athena has quite changed to me there 
could be no reason for alarm in anybody’s mind because she and 1 
exchanged a few words of conversation.’ 
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‘It isn’t a question of what Athena does or thinks; it isa ques- 
tion of what others may think.’ 

‘What Lord St. Ives may think ?’ 

‘Well; yes. He might imagine that Athena feels as—as she 
does not feel; and there might be misunderstandings.’ 

‘And there may be misunderstandings the other way, Mrs. 
Rosaire, may there not? Other people may mistake Athena’s 
feelings too. I have submitted very quietly up to this; don’t you 
think I have a right to know once for all from Athena herself 
whether your account of her feelings is right ?’ 

‘Kelvin,’ Mrs. Rosaire said, now decidedly very angry; ‘I see 
no use in our saying any more about this. Is it to be peace or 
war between you and me?’ 

‘TI don’t want war, Mrs. Rosaire ; I will go and see Athena to- 
morrow and learn her wishes from her own lips. Perhaps you are 
right; very likely. If so, you will have peace secured to you; I 
shall not trouble your plans any more.’ 

‘You will go to Athena to-morrow, Kelvin ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Rosaire.’ ~ 

‘Without asking my permission ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Rosaire ; I cannot help it.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire seemed to grow alarmed, she put her dainty 
kerchief to her eyes, But she was not crying; I knew that. It 
was a purely ornamental kerchief, a web of lace which a tear or a 
dewdrop would have spoilt for the time. - 

‘Kelvin, I never, never, never could have expected this of you! 
You would try if you could to set my daughter in rebellion against 
me. And I was always so fond of you, as if you were my son, my 
own son! You might at least ask a mother’s permission before 
going to put such a question to her daughter.’ 

Then she withdrew the kerchief, dry, and assumed the air of one 
who has subdued her natural feelings in obedience to the dictates 
of dignity and destiny. 

‘I am more magnanimous than you, Kelvin. I give you the 
permission which you have not thought it worth your while to ask. 
Go and see my daughter to-morrow; you have my full permission, 
If you wish, I will tell her that you desire to see her; and I will 
even say, Kelvin, that you have asked for my permission and that 
you have received it. Shall I say this, Kelvin ?’ 

‘Mrs. Rosaire, I am a very plain rough sort of person;’ she 
made a gentle movement expressive of deprecation, ‘and I can 
only say that I think in this and all other matters it would be 
best to keep to the plain truth. But I think I was wrong all the 
same; I think I ought to have asked for your permission, and I 
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wish I had done so, and I beg you to forgive me. I ought not to 
have forgotten that Miss Rosaire is your daughter, still living 
under your roof.’ I said all this as much in bitterness as in 
apology. Mrs. Rosaire accepted the apology, and was innocent of 
any perception of the bitterness. 

‘Then we are quite reconciled, Kelvin, are we not—and we 
understand each other once again? It is peace and not war?’ 

I could not tell; I had my grim misgivings, but I did not say 
anything of them to Mrs. Rosaire. 


Cuarrer XII. 
WHAT THE DAY AFTER THE FEAST SAID. 


Tue hotel was depressed, disorganised, and out of humour the 
day after the feast. People came late to breakfast; every room 
seemed disordered ; everything seemed out of joint. It rained 
dismally. I don’t know of any place where the rain, when it 
comes down heavily, is more dismal than Athens. It blots out 
everything that everybody wants to see. The Acropolis dis- 
appeared in mist. Even Lycabettus was hidden from us in the 
city; the purple of Hymettus was turned a dull gray; and there 
was water in Ilissus, As I fought my way for a walk through the 
drenching rain I actually saw women hurrying to wash their clothes 
in the suddenly renovated stream. I personally cared little whether 
it rained or not. I walked for miles about the outskirts of Athens, 
turning over every word that Athena had said to me and I had 
said to her. The more I thought over our talk on the balcony the 
less I could understand what she meant by her repeated warnings 
against the companionship of worthless persons. All that she had 
said about political danger I understood of course ; though I could 
not see how any such danger was likely to threaten me. But her 
other words, which at the time they were spoken I had hardly 
noticed, began more and more to occupy my thoughts. 

At as early an hour as one could decently make a call, I drove 
through drenching rain to Mrs. Rosaire’s house, and asked for 
Athena. Perhaps I was expected. Mademoiselle was at home, 
Athena’s French maid, now growing accustomed to the ways of 
English girls, said, when appealed to by the serving man, who 
looked like the ideal pirate of a schoolgirl who is learning to 
draw. I was shown into the room which looked upon Athena’s 
garden, and in a moment Athena herself appeared. She was 
looking pale, I thought, and wearied. 

‘ What a miserable day,’ she said. 
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- © Yes,’ said I, and there I came to a stand. 

Athena rallied first. 

‘I was expecting you, Kelvin. You have come to tell me 
that you will take my advice, have you not? You will leave 
Athens ?’ 

‘I have come to tell you something indeed, Athena; but not 
that. I have come to tell you—what you know already. Why do 
you talk of leaving Athens to a man who loves you ?’ 

‘It is not true!’ she said with flashing eyes. ‘It is not true— 
I don’t believe it.’ 

‘God knows it is true; and you know it too, Athena.’ 

‘And you waited until now to tell me so?’ she asked scorn- 
fully, but keeping down the burst of temper, strange to her, with 
which she had met my first and outspoken declaration. 

‘Waited until now, Athena? How long have you known that 
I loved you? How many years is it since I first told you that I 
loved you? Did you ever tell me then to leave Athens? Was it 
not understood between us; between you and me? You have 
changed since, I suppose; but you can’t have forgotten the days 
when you and I understood each other; and I have never changed.’ 

‘We were too young then to know our own minds,’ she said 
more gently. ‘We began life as man and woman too soon, 
Kelvin; and perhaps we are paying the penalty now; perhaps we 
feel old before our time. We have outgrown romantic love, have we 
not? Anyhow we must try to grow out of it. That time long 
ago when you ceased to write I took it so much to heart—I 
thought you need not have given up quite so soon; but you were 
wise, and it was much better : 

‘Oh, Athena, I did not give up so soon; I wrote again and 
again.” Then I stopped short. Could I tell the girl of her 
mother’s treachery? And after all I only suspected the treachery 
—I had no proof of it. Could I accuse her mother to Athena 
without being able to show any ground for my accusation ? 

‘What does all this matter now, Athena? Iam here; I have 
not changed; I am still just the same; except that I love you 
more than ever.’ 

‘Hush, Kelvin; you must not say that any more—it is too late 
for all that now. “Perhaps when first you came back to Athens— 
this time—perhaps if you had come to me in the old way and told 
me—then, I don’t know; things might have been different. But 
you seemed so changed then, and I thought you did not want to 
renew old, forgotten stories; and I was glad; yes, Kelvin, in a 
sort of way I was glad; although my heart was sad and bitter too, 
and I cried many a tear; you would not think I was a woman 
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given much to tears, would you? I was glad, in a way; because 
- I had brought myself in all these years to think of other objects in 
life than mere fallings in love; I had taught myself to believe that 
I was meant for something better in life, something which would 
do good and make it worth one’s while to have lived. Otherwise 
it isn’t much worth one’s while to have lived, Kelvin, is it ?’ 

‘ All this means,’ I said, ‘ that you don’t care about me any more, 
Athena. That is the plain truth of it; why not put it into words?’ 

‘No, it doesn’t mean that. It means that at first I did not see 
any use in trying to get over difficulties; and I came to believe 
that you cared nothing about me; and I tried to school myself 
into the belief that everything was for the best.’ 

‘And you have succeeded,’ I said with bitterness. 

* Well, I have succeeded so far as this; I don’t believe love is 
so much in life as girls are apt to think it; I believe there are 
other things much higher, Kelvin. How long will love last? 
Doesn’t every book we read tell us how people soon grow tired of 
each other? Don’t we hear how people find each other out, and 
how unlike heroes and heroines we all come out to be? I shouldn’t 
care to run that risk, Kelvin. I care for you so much as that. I 
don’t run that risk with ' 

‘With Lord St. Ives?’ 

‘Yes, with Lord St. Ives, supposing he were to ask me to marry 
him.’ 

‘ But he has asked you?’ 

‘Supposing, then, that he and I were to be married; I don’t 
look for a hero in Lord St. Ives. I like him; and he is clever in 
many ways, and he is straightforward and honourable; that every 
one says of him; and I am sure he would do his best to make a 
woman happy; but I don’t see anything very heroic in him; and 
I shouldn’t be disappointed if he turned out a mere commonplace 
sort of person. And he would not expect to find a heroine in me. 
Between ourselves, Kelvin, I think the more commonplace his wife 
turned out the better he would like her. I am sure in his secret 
heart he always associates the idea of a heroine with the notion of 
a woman on the stage. A quiet English lady is his ideal. You 
smile ; you think I should never turn out quite like that ?’ 

‘No; I was not thinking of that, Athena.. I was wondering 
what has become of the great purpose which was to make your life 
sublime, and which was so much better than love and that sort of 
thing ; what is to become of that great purpose when you marry 
Lord St. Ives, and turn into a commonplace English lady?’ 

‘I don’t complain of your making a jest of my great purpose 
and not understanding it or believing in it,’ she said, and her 
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manner was grave, and there was a slight colour on her cheek. 
‘Men don’t ever believe, I suppose, that a woman has any object 
in life higher than making a good marriage. But if I do marry 
Lord St. Ives, it will be for something better than getting a title ; 
and there are things I would rather do than marry Lord St. Ives— 
there, let us not talk of all this any more, Kelvin. We don’t under- 
stand each other.’ 

‘Oh yes; I understand only too well.’ 

‘You are angry with me, Kelvin, and I had hoped that we 
should be friends for the rest of our lives.’ 

‘Friends? No; never,’ I exclaimed. ‘We can’t be friends, 
Athena; you have thrown me over; very well; let that be; I 
can’t help that; but I cannot settle down to be your friend.’ 

‘ Kelvin, remember; be a little reasonable; if I have brought 
myself to this state of feeling, you helped to bring metoit. I 
believed you had forgotten to think about me; and then I made 
up my mind, and all the time there was growing on me the con- 
viction that it is a stupid thing for men and women to waste their 
lives in idle love-dreams, from which every one tells us there come 
such rude awakenings. See how much more generous women are! 
Only the other night, on the Acropolis, when I saw you and Nellie 
Lance together; and I thought... yes,-I did think it then 
. . . that you were lovers, you and she; did I blame you; was 
I jealous and angry? Oh no, Kelvin, no indeed. I hoped and 
believed you were going to be happy, and I prayed for your happi- 
ness, for you and her, all that night; and with a bursting heart.’ 
The tears sprang into her eyes as she spoke. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, wholly unsoftened. ‘ You were quick to be- 
lieve it—that I was in love with poor little Nellie Lance—and 
you were glad of it because you were glad to have me off your 
conscience ; to be free of any feeling of doubt or penitence on my 
account. I didn’t understand it all then, Athena, but I do now. 
It was kind of you, Athena, was it not, to suppose I had changed 
round all so soon and fallen in love again ?’ 

‘So soon, Kelvin? How many years ?’ 

‘Years? What years? Do you really want me to believe, 
Athena, that you didn’t know when I came to Athens this time 
that I was just the same as ever to you?’ 

‘I didn’t know it; I didn’t believe it ; I don’t believe it now.’ 

‘Oh!’ I could only protest by an angry interruption against 
what seemed to be her cruel words. 

‘No, Kelvin; I don’t mean that. I believe what you say 
now ; Isuppose that being here you found some old memories wake 
up again and you felt drawn to me, but I don’t think it was so at 
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first. Lately I have been glad of this, but I was not glad at first ; 
we can’t help our feelings sometimes ; and I was not glad.’ 

A wild hope took possession of me; the hope that she still 
only wanted to be pressed in order to give way, that it was not yet 
too late. I implored her with all a lover’s most passionate fervour 
to let the bygones be bygones; to do right to herself and to me; 
to believe in my love for her, and not to sacrifice her own happi- 
ness and mine for mere dreams or scruples. She answered very 
quietly ; in friendly, tender tones :— 

‘Dear Kelvin, it is impossible. Fortunate for you that it is 
so, my dear old friend. Just try to think what manner of wife I 
should make, with my head and heart and brain, such as it is, all 
filled with schemes and hopes for Greece, in which you could not 
bring yourself to take the smallest interest. I should truly pity a 
man like you, a man of soul and some sentiment, Kelvin, with such 
a wife. If I were to do the right thing, quite the right thing, I 
ought to remain unmarried always, but if I am not to do that, 
then at least I will try to do something for Greece.’ 

‘ You will marry some one you don’t care about ? ’ 

‘TI will tell him so; he shall not be deceived. I will tell him 
the truth as freely as I am telling you now. If he will not have 
me on these terms, Kelvin,’ she said with a faint smile, ‘then he 
is free to refuse me.’ 

‘Tell me one thing, Athena; this Greek, Constantine 

* Yes?’ she coloured slightly. 

‘Is he one of your lovers?’ 

‘Have you a right to ask me such a question? Stay, I don’t 
complain ; I will give you that extreme privilege of friendship, 
Kelvin, for the sake of old memories. Mr. Margarites does profess 
to be one of my lovers, as you put it.’ 

* He has asked you to marry him?’ 

* He has.’ 

‘ What have you said ?’ 

‘I have not refused him.’ 

* What does that mean, Athena ?’ 

‘If he can show himself capable of doing good service to his 
country, to Greece, I will marry him.’ 

‘And Lord St. Ives ?’ 

‘I have not yet given Lord St. Ives a positive answer. I have 
told him that if he insists upon a final answer now at once it must 
be no; and he prefers not to press me.’ 

‘In plain words, if Margarites can’t do something meanwhile 
to satisfy you about Greece you will marry Lord St. Ives ?’ 

‘Yes, Kelvin; at least I think so.’ 
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‘ But, good heavens, Athena, you surely cannot think of keep- 
ing these two men hanging on in that kind of way ?’ 

‘I don’t want the men to hang on in any kind of way. I offer 
them my conditions ; they are free to accept them or not.’ 

‘Does Lord St. Ives understand your conditions ? ’ 

‘I think so; I have not put them into exact words, but he 
understands them.’ 

‘If Lord St. Ives were to throw himself into the cause of 
Greece, would he have a better chance ?’ 

‘Oh yes, Kelvin; I am sure he understands that too. Now I 
have told you all; I don’t suppose any girl ever told as much to a 
man before; but I trust myself and my secrets to you.’ 

‘Then you are the prize for the best service done to Greece 
within a given time, Athena?’ 

‘If you call that a prize, yes, Kelvin.’ 

‘You might have given me a chance,’ I said, with rancour in 
my voice and in my heart. ‘I was worth that at least, Athena. 
You might have told me that you were set up as the prize for the 
best man in the struggle, and let me too try my luck. I might 
have done something as well as Lord St. Ives, or Mr. Margarites.’ 

‘You, Kelvin ? Oh no, I couldn’t make any bargain with you; 
if I married you it must be for love. I may say this now to you, 
Kelvin. I did love you once very much, and because that was so I 
could not make any bargain with you. I hold the memory of our 
youth too sacred for that. Besides, you couldn’t render the sort of 
service to Greece that these men can. How wretchedly prosaic is 
every human cause! We want something for Greece more than 
even courage and devotion ; we want a great deal of money.’ 

‘Yes; I could not give you that.’ 

‘No, Kelvin, and I have given myself up to Greece, and one 
cannot stop halfway.’ 

‘ Will you at least let me help you in this Greek business ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Kelvin. I don’t want to have your life on my 
conscience, and if anything happened to you I should have it all 
on my conscience, for you don’t care about Greece any more, and 
you don’t believe in our cause and our projects. No, Kelvin, keep 
to your own career, which will be a bright and a successful one, I 
am sure. Don’t stay any longer in Greece; don’t waste your time 
with us—it would be only a waste of time.’ 

‘You are very anxious to get rid of me.’ 

‘ Ah, no, Kelvin, if it were only for me, I would keep you here. 
I am very lonely often and not very happy. Why didn’t the 
destinies make you my brother? A girl alone as I am is s0 
helpless.’ 
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‘But your mother ?’ 

Athena looked down with an embarrassed manner. 

‘Mamma and IJ are as fond of each other, I think, as a mother 
and daughter could be; but we haven’t the same ideas about 
things. She thinks me very wild and romantic and foolish, and 
she has set her heart on my marrying Lord St. Ives at once and 
leaving Athens for ever and going to London to make what Mr. 
Hathaway calls “a splurge ” there—well, well, I ought not to talk 
even to you of such things. I want to talk only of you just now. 
Take my advice, Kelvin: go away.’ 

Yet as she spoke these hard words, her voice was all trembling 
and tears were in her eyes. Never was a man dismissed in a 
manner less likely to hasten his going, and yet Athena seemed in 
earnest. 

‘Do you really wish me to go, Athena?’ 

‘ Kelvin, I beg, I beseech, I pray you to go, to leave us once 
for all,’ 

She stretched out both her hands to me asif for a last farewell, 
and she turned her face away. 

‘Athena, you have some meaning in this—something more 
than you tell me. Why do you want me to go away? Is it for 
my sake?’ 

I had taken her hands in my one available hand. She did not 
withdraw them. She looked round at me with a white face. 

‘For your sake, Kelvin, and for mine too. Oh, pray don’t 
misunderstand me now. It is not because I am afraid if you were 
here I should not have strength of mind to keep to my purpose.’ 

‘I never supposed it,’ I said angrily, ‘I never thought my 
presence could touch your purpose. What is the danger to me 
more than to Margarites ?’ 

‘It is so different,’ Athena said, almost passionately. ‘ Con- 
stantine Margarites is a Greek; he is bound to hold his life at 
the service of his country. Suppose he were to be killed, what 
then? He could not die better; his country has a right to his 
life. If he were my brother, or my lover, and it depended on me, 
I would bid him go out in his country’s cause, even though I felt 
sure I was sending him to his death. One can’t live for ever, 
Kelvin,’ she said with a melancholy half-smile. 

‘ Very well; that is just what J was saying. I don’t want to 
live for ever.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but there is the difference. You are not a Greek. 
You have a career, you have your English home, and your English 
people, and your English interests.’ 

‘My English home! I wonder where that is ?’ 
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‘Well, I don’t mean any particular set of four walls just as 
yet, but you will have a home some day, Kelvin, and there will be 
the not impossible she; oh yes, I know it. You will get over all 
this one day und be glad, very glad, that you escapéd the chance 
of being married to the girl in Athens with her one idea. You 
are not called upon to run any risk for Greece; I am not free to 
allow you to do anything of the kind. You have a country of 
your own, a free happy counjry. Go back to England; be glad 
that you belong to a free, and strong, and happy land ; love it, and 
serve it; and remember sometimes those who, like us, are not so 
happy.’ 

She asked me not to say any more; and I left theroom. As I 
was going out a curtain was partly pushed aside at a room on the 
ground floor and Mrs. Rosaire beckoned to me. I went just 
within the curtain. 

‘ Well, Kelvin ; victory or defeat ?’ 

‘Defeat for me, Mrs. Rosaire; defeat all along the line; a 
decisive battle, and lost. by me.’ 

A look of triumph came over her face for a moment. Then 
she changed, and her countenance contorted like that of a child 
who is going to cry. 

‘I am so sorry for you, my poor boy,’ she said, ‘ indeed, indeed 
Iam! But it couldn’t be helped ; I had to do it, and it is all for 
the best, but I could shed tears for you.’ 

I dare say she meant what she said. Mrs. Rosaire is not by 
any means the only person who would like to have the to-be and 
the not-to-be at once. For all her infantile ways she had out- 
witted me. 


(To be continued.) 
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Heart and Acience. 
A STORY OF THE PRESEN1 TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation js reserved.) 


CuarTrer XLV. 


Tne first signs of reviving life had begun to appear, when the 
maid answered the bell. In a few minutes more, it was possible 
to raise Mrs. Gallilee, and to place her on the sofa. Having so 
far assisted the servant, Mr. Gallilee took Zo by the hand, and 
drew back. Daunted by the terrible scene which she had witnessed 
from her hiding-place, the child stood by her father’s side in 
silence. The two waited together, watching Mrs. Gallilee, 

She looked wildly round the room. Discovering that she was 
alone with the members of her family, she became composed: ber 
mind slowly recovered its balance. Her first thought was for 
herself. 

‘ Has that woman disfigured me ?’ she said to the maid. 

Knowing nothing of what had happened, the woman was at a 
loss to understand her. ‘ Bring me a glass,’ she said. The maid 
found a hand-glass in the bedroom, and presented it to her. She 
looked at herself—and drew a long breath of relief. That first 
anxiety at an end, she spoke to her husband. 

‘Where is Carmina?’ 

‘Out of the house—thank God!’ 

The answer seemed to bewilder her: she appealed to the maid. 

‘Did he say, thank God?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Can you tell me nothing? Who knows where Carmina has 
gone?’ 

‘Joseph knows, ma’am. He heard Doctor Benjulia give the. 
address to the cabman.’ 

‘Send Joseph up here.’ 

‘No!’ said Mr. Gallilee. 

His wife eyed him with astonishment. ‘Why not?’ she 
asked. 

He said quietly, ‘I forbid it.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee turned to the servant. ‘Go to my room, and 
bring me another bonnét and a veil. Stop!’ she tried to rise, 
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and sank back. ‘I must have something to strengthen me. Get 
the sal volatile.’ 

The maid left the room. Mr. Gallilee followed her as far as 
the door—still leading his little daughter. 

‘Go back, my dear, to your sister in the schoolroom,’ he said. 
‘Iam distressed, Zo; be a good girl, and you will console me. 
Say the same to Maria. It will be dull for you, I am afraid. Be 
patient, my child, and try to bear it for a while.’ 

‘May I whisper something?’ said Zo. ‘ Will Carmina die? ’ 

‘God forbid !’ 

‘Will they bring her back here ?’ 

In her eagerness, the child spoke above a whisper. Mrs. 
Gallilee heard the question, and answered it. 

‘ They will bring Carmina back,’ she said, ‘the moment I cant 
get out.’ 

Zo looked at her father. ‘Do you say that ?’ she asked. 

He shook his head gravely, and told her again to go to the 
schoolroom. On the first landing she stopped, and looked back. 
* I'll be good, papa,’ she said—and went on up the stairs. Having 
reached the schoolroom, she became the object of many questions—- 
not one of which she answered. Followed by the dog, she sat 
down in a corner. ‘ What are you thinking about?’ her sister 
inquired. This time she was willing to reply. ‘I’m thinking 
about Carmina.’ 

Mr. Gallilee closed the door when Zo left him. He took a 
chair, without speaking to his wife or looking at her. 

‘ What are you here for?’ she asked. 

‘I want to see what you do.’ 

The servant returned, and administered a strong dose of sal 
volatile. Strengthened by the stimulant, Mrs. Gallilee was able 
to rise. ‘ My head is giddy,’ she said, as she took the maid’s arm ; 
‘but I think I can get downstairs with your help.’ 

Mr. Gallilee silently followed them out. At the head of the 
stairs the giddiness increased. Firm as her resolution might be, 
it gave way before the bodily injury which Mrs. Gallilee had re- 
ceived. Her husband’s help was again needed to take her to her 
bedroom. She stopped them at the ante-chamber ; still obstinately 
bent on following her own designs. ‘I shall be better directly,’ 
she said; ‘put me on the sofa.’ The maid relieved her of her 
bonnet and veil, and asked respectfully if there was any other 
service required. She looked defiantly at her husband, and 
reiterated the order—‘ Send for Joseph.’ Intelligent resolution is 
sometimes shaken: the inert obstinacy of a weak creature—man 
or animal—is immovable. Mr. Gallilee dismissed thé maid with 
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His wife 


these words: ‘I will speak to Joseph myself, downstairs. 
heard him with amazement and contempt. 
. © Are you in your right senses?’ she asked. 

He paused on his way out. ‘ You were always hard and or 
strong,’ he said sadly ; ‘I knew that. A cleverer man than I am 
might have found out how wicked you are.’ She lay, thinking ; 
indifferent to anything he could say to her. ‘Are you not 


_ashamed ?’ he asked wonderingly. ‘Are you not even sorry?’ 


She paid no heed to him. He left her. 

Descending to the hall, he was met by Joseph. ‘ Doctor Benjulia 
has come back, sir. He wishes to see you.’ 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘In the library.’ 

* ‘Wait, Joseph; I have something to say to you. If your 
mistress asks you to what place Miss Carmina has been removed, 
I forbid you to tell her. If you have mentioned it to any of the 
other servants—it’s quite likely they may have asked you, isn’t 
it?’ he said, falling into his old habit for a moment. ‘If you 
have mentioned it to the others, he resumed, ‘I forbid them to 
tell her. That’s all, my good man; that’s all.’ 

To his own surprise, Joseph regarded his master with a feeling 
of sincere respect. Mr. Gallilee entered the library. 

‘ How is she?’ he asked, eager for news of Carmina. 

‘ The worse for being moved,’ Benjulia replied. ¢ What about 
your wife?’ 

Answering that question, Mr, Gallilee mentioned the precau- 
tions that he had taken to keep the secret of Teresa’s address. 

‘You need be under no anxiety about that,’ said Benjulia. 
‘I have left orders that Mrs. Gallilee is not to beadmitted. There 
is a serious necessity for keeping her out. In these cases of partial 
catalepsy, there is no saying when the change may come. When 
it does come, I won’t answer for her niece’s reason, if those two 
see each other again. Send for your own medical man. The girl is 
his patient, and he is the person on whom the responsibility rests. 
Let the servant take that card to him directly. We can meet in 
consultation at the house.’ 

He wrote a line on one of his sali cards. It was at once 
sent to Mr. Null. 

‘There’s another matter to be settled before I go,’ Benjulia 
proceeded. ‘Here are some papers, which I have received from 
your lawyer, Mr. Mool. They relate to a slander, which your wife 
unfortunately repeated-——’ 

Mr. Gallilee got up from his chair. ‘Don’t take my mind 
back to that—pray don’t!’ he pleaded earnestly. ‘I can’t bear 
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it, Doctor Benjulia—I can’t bear it! Please to excuse my rude- 
ness: it isn’t intentional—I don’t know myself what’s the matter 
with me. I’ve always led a quiet life, sir; I’m not fit for such 
things as these. Don’t suppose I speak selfishly. Ill do what I 
can, if you will kindly spare me.’ 

He might as well have appealed to the sympathy of the table 
at which they were sitting. Benjulia was absolutely incapable of 
understanding the state of mind which those words revealed. 

‘Can you take these papers to your wife?’ heasked. ‘I called 
here this evening—being the person to blame—to set the matter 
right. As it is, I leave her to make the discovery for herself. I 
desire to hold no more communication with your wife. Have you 
anything to say to me before I go?’ 

‘Only one thing. Is there any harm in my calling at the 
house, to ask how Carmina goes on ?’ 

‘Ask as often as you like—provided Mrs. Gallilee doesn’t 
accompany you. If she’s obstinate, it may not be amiss to give 
your wife a word of warning. In my opinion, the old nurse is not 
likely to let her off, next time, with her life. I’ve had a little 
talk with that curious foreign savage. I said, “ You have com- 
mitted, what we consider in England, a murderous assault. If 
Mrs. Gallilee doesn’t mind the public exposure, you may find 
yourself in a prison.” She snapped her fingers in my face. 
“ Suppose I find myself with the hangman’s rope round my neck,” 
she said, “ what do I care, so long as Carmina is delivered from 
her aunt?” After that pretty answer, she sat down by the girl’s 
bedside, and burst out crying.’ 

Mr. Gallilee listened absently: his mind still dwelt on 
Carmina. 

‘IT meant well,’ he said, ‘ when I asked you to take her out of 
this house. It’s no wonder if / was wrong. The strange part of 
it is, that you seem to have been mistaken in allowing her to be 
moved,’ 

Benjulia listened with a grim smile; Mr. Gallilee’s presump- 
tion amused him. 

‘I wonder how much your brain would weigh, at a post- 
mortem examination,’ he remarked. ‘ Didn’t I tell you that 
moving her was the least of two risks? If you want to know what 
the other risk was, haven’t you had my opinion? I have plainly 
pointed out what the danger is, if Miss Carmina sees your wife on 
the recovery of her senses. Could we have kept them apart if they 
had been both in the same house? When I doathing at my time 
of life, Mr. Gallilee— don’t think me conceited—I know why I do 
it.’ 
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While he was speaking of himself in these terms, he might 
have said something more. 

He might have added, that his dread of the loss of Carmina’s 
reason really meant his dread of a commonplace termination to an 
exceptionally interesting case. He might also have acknowledged, 
that he was not yielding obedience to the rules of professional 
etiquette, in confiding the patient to her regular medical attendant, 
but following the suggestions of his own critical judgment. His 
experience, brief as it had been, had satisfied him that stupid Mr. 
Null’s course of treatment could be trusted to let the instructive 
progress of the malady proceed. Mr. Null would treat the symp- 
toms in perfect good faith—without a suspicion of the nervous 
hysteria which, in such a constitution as Carmina’s, threatened to 
establish itself, in course of time, as the hidden cause. These 
motives of action—not only excused, but ennobled, by their 
scientific connection with the interests of Medical Research—he 
might readily have avowed, under more favourable circumstances. 
With his grand discovery still barely within reach, Doctor Ben- 
julia stood committed, even with simple Mr. Gallilee, to a system 
of diplomatic reserve. 

He took his hat and stick, and walked out into the hall. ‘Can 
I be of any further use ? ’ he asked carelessly. ¢ You will hear about 
the patient from Mr. Null.’ 

‘You won’t desert poor Carmina?’ said Mr. Gallilee. ‘ You 
will see her yourself, from time to time—won’t you?’ 

‘Don’t be afraid; I'll look after her.’ He spoke earnestly, in 
saying this. Carmina’s case had already suggested new ideas. 
Even the civilised savage of modern physiology can sometimes be 
a grateful man. 

Mr. Gallilee opened the door for him. 

‘ By-the-by,’ he added as he stepped out, ‘ what’s become of 
Zo?’ 

‘ She’s upstairs, in the schoolroom,’ 

‘ Tell her, when she wants to be tickled again, to let me know. 
Good evening.’ 


Mr. Gallilee returned to the upper part of the house, with the 
papers left by Benjulia in his hand. Arrived at the dressing-room 
door, he hesitated. The papers were inclosed in a sealed enve- 
lope, addressed to his wife. Secured in this way from inquisitive 
eyes, there was no necessity for personally presenting them. He 
went on to the schoolroom, and beckoned to the parlour-maid to 
come out, and speak to him on the landing. 

Having instructed her to deliver the papers—telling her mis- 
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tress that they had been left at the house by Doctor Benjulia—he 
dismissed the woman from duty. ‘ You needn’t return,’ he said ; 
*T'll look after the children myself,’ 

Maria was busy with her book ; and even idle Zo was employed ! 

She was writing at the schoolroom desk; and she looked up 
in confusion, when her father appeared. Unsuspicious Mr. Gallilee 
took it for granted that his favourite daughter was employed on a 
writing lesson—following Maria’s industrious example for once. 
‘Good children!’ he said, looking affectionately from one to the 
other. ‘I won’t disturb you; goon.’ He tooka chair, satisfied — 
comforted, even—to be in the same room with the girls. 

If he had placed himself nearer to the desk, he might have 
seen that Zo had been thinking of Carmina to some purpose. 

Of the two directed envelopes which Ovid had left for the 
child on the day of his departure, one still remained. Now and 
then, she had thought of writing to him again, but her reluctance to 
encounter the exertion of spelling had prevailed. Zo had been long 
since reported to be beyond the reac! of hope, in this particular 
Words of one syllable she had contrived to learn—and there she 
had stopped. In writing the longer words, she got as far as the 
first syllable, and left them there in a state of abridgment. Ovid, 
on this peculiar system, became ‘ Ov,’ Miss Minerva shorn of one 
‘s’ appeared as ‘Mis Min.’ As for stops and capital letters, she 
left them to the correcting hand of the governess—admitted, under 
compulsion, that such things did exist when they were shown to her 
—and then consigned them to oblivion as soon as the copy-book 
was closed. 

The effect produced on the mind of the child, by the events 
which had followed Teresa’s arrival, resembled the effect produced 
on the mind of her father. 

Out of her first confusion and terror, one distinct idea emerged 
—she pitied Carmina with all her heart. By natural association, 
the desire to help Carmina made itself felt next. Dwelling on 
these results, Zo’s slowly working mental process, in search of some 
superior person who might help her—some special and delightful 
person, who would not say, ‘ My dear, this is too serious a matter 
for a child like you’—arrived at the remembrance of Ovid, and 
recognised in that good friend and brother the ally of whom she 
stood in need. With a child’s sensitiveness to ridicule, she re- 
membered that ‘the others had laughed at her’ when she first 
talked of writing to Ovid. She might perhaps have confided her 
design to her father, if her small experience had seen him oceupy- 
ing a masterful position in the house. But she had seen him, as 
everybody else had seen him, ‘afraid of Mama.’ The doubt whether 
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he might not ‘tell Mama’ decided her on keeping her secret. 
As the event proved, the one person who informed Ovid of the 
terrible necessity that existed for his return was the little sister 
whom it had been his last kind effort to console when he left 
England. 

When Mr. Gallilee entered the room, Zo had just reached the 
end of her letter. 

‘dear ov you come back car is ill she wants you be quick be 
quick don’t say i writ this mis min is gone I hate books I like 
you zo. 

With the pen still in her hand, the wary writer looked round 
at her father. She had her directed envelope (sadly crumpled) in . 
her pocket ; but she was afraid to takeit out. Maria, she thought, 
would know what to do in my place. Horrid Maria! 

Fortune, using the affairs of the household as an instrument, 
befriended Zo. In a minute more her opportunity arrived. The 
parlour-maid unexpectedly returned. She addressed Mr. Gallilee 
with the air of mystery in which English servants, in possession of 
a message, especially delight. ‘If you please, sir, Joseph wishes 
to speak to you.’ 

* Where is he ?’ 

‘ Outside, sir.’ 

‘Tell him to come in.’ 

Thanks to the etiquette of the servants’ hall—which did not 
permit Joseph to present himself, voluntarily, in the regions above 
the drawing-room, without being first represented by an ambassa- 
dress—attention was now diverted from the children. Zo folded 
her letter, inclosed it in the envelope, and hid it in her pocket. 

Joseph appeared. ‘I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t quite know 
whether I ought to disturb my mistress. Mr. Le Frank has called, 
and asked if he can see her.’ 

Mr. Gallilee consulted the parlour-maid. ‘ Was your mistress 
asleep when I sent you to her?’ 

‘No, sir. She told me to light the reading-lamp, and to bring 
her a cup of tea.’ ' 

On those rare former occasions when Mrs, Gallilee was ill her 
attentive husband never left it to the servants to consult her 
wishes. That time had gone by for ever. 

‘You can tell your mistress,, Joseph, that Mr. Le Frank is 
here.’ 
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CuapTter XLVI. 


Tne slander on which Mrs. Gallilee had reckoned, as a means 
of separating Ovid and Carmina, was now a slander refuted by un- 
answerable proof. And the man whose exertions had achieved this 
result was her own lawyer—the agent whom she had designed to 
employ, in asserting that claim of the guardian over the ward 
which Teresa had defied. 

The relations between Mr. Mool and: herself were at an end. 
There she lay helpless—her authority set at naught; her person 
outraged by a brutal attack—there she lay, urged to action by 
every reason that a resolute woman could have for asserting her 
power, and avenging her wrong, without a creature to take her 
part, without an accomplice to serve her purpose. 

She got on her feet, with the resolution of despair. Her heart 
sank—the room whirled round her—she dropped back on the sofa. 
In a recumbent position, the giddiness subsided. She could ring 
the hand-bell on the table at her side. ‘Send instantly for Mr. 
Null,’ she said to the maid. ‘If he is out, let the messenger foliow 
him, wherever he may be.’ 

The messenger came back with a note. Mr. Null would call 
on Mrs. Gallilee as soon as possible. He was then engaged in 
attendance on Miss Carmina. 

At that discovery, Mrs. Gallilee’s last reserves of independent 
resolution gave way. The services of her own medical atten- 
dant were only at her disposal, when Carmina had done with him ! 
The address, which she had thus far tried vainly to discover, stared 
her in the face at the top of the letter: the house was within five 
minutes’ walk—and she was not even able to cross theroom! For 
the first time in her life, Mrs. Gallilee’s imperious spirit acknow- 
ledged defeat. or the first time in her life, she asked herself 
the despicable question: Who can I find to help me? 

Some one knocked at the door. 

‘Who is it?’ she cried. 

Joseph’s voice answered her. ‘ Mr. Le Frank has called, ma’am 
—and wishes to know if you can see him.’ 

She never stopped to think. She never even sent for the maid 
to see to her personal appearance. The horror of her own help- 
lessness drove her on. Here was the man, whose timely betrayal 
of Carmina had stopped her on her way to Ovid, in the nick of 
time! Here was the self-devoted instrument waiting for the 
passive hand. 

‘Tl see Mr. Le Frank,’ she said. ‘Show him up.’ 
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The music-master looked round the obscurely lit room, and 
bowed to the recumbent figure on the sofa. 

‘I fear I disturb you, madam, at an inconvenient time.’ 

‘T am suffering from illness, Mr. Le Frank ; but I am able to 
receive you—as you see.’ 

She stopped there. Now, when she saw him, and heard him, 
some perverse hesitation in her began to doubt him. Now, when 
it was too late, she weakly tried to put herself on her guard. 
What a decay of energy (she felt it herself) in the ready and reso- 
lute woman, equal to any emergency at other times! ‘To what 
am I to attributé the favour of your visit ?’ she resumed. 

Even her voice failed her: it faltered in spite of her efforts to 
steady it. Mr. Le Frank’s mind was already set at ease. His 
vanity drew its own encouraging conclusion—Mrs. Gallilee was 
afraid of him. 

‘I am anxious to know how [ stand in your estimation,’ he 
replied. ‘Early this evening, I left a few lines here, inclosing a 
letter—with my compliments. Have you received the letter ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Have you read it?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee hesitated. Mr. Le Frank smiled. 

*I won’t trouble you, madam, for any more direct reply,’ he 
said; ‘I will speak plainly. Be so good as to tell me plainly, on 
your side, which I am—a man who has disgraced himself by steal- 
ing a letter? or a man who has distinguished himself by doing 
you a service ?’ 

An unpleasant alternative, neatly defined! To disavow Mr. 
Le Frank or to use Mr. Le Frank—there was the case for Mrs. 
Gallilee’s consideration. She was incapable of pronouncing judg- 
ment; the mere effort of decision fatigued and irritated her. 
She could see the position in which she had placed herself—and 
she could see submission as the easiest way out of it. A mean 
villain had been admitted to a private interview with her, of her 
own free will. Why make an enemy of him after that? Why not 
make use of him? Once more, the intolerable sense of her own 
helplessness decided her. ‘I can’t deny,’ she said, with weary 
resignation, ‘that you have done me a service.’ 

He rose, and made a generous return for the confidence that 
had been placed in him. In other words, he repeated his magnifi- 
cent bow. ; 

‘We understand each other, he said—and sat down again. 
‘If I can be of any further service, madam, in keeping an eye on 
your niece, trust me.’ 

‘Ts that said, Mr. Le Frank, out of devotion to me?’ 
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‘ My devotion to you might wear out,’ he answered audaciously. 
‘You may trust my feeling towards your niece to last—I never 
forget an injury. Is it indiscreet to inquire how you mean to keep 
Miss Carmina from joining her lover at Quebec ? Does a guardian’s 
authority extend to locking a young lady up in her room ?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee felt the underlying familiarity in these questions 
—elaborately concealed as it was under an assumption of respect. 

‘My niece is no longer in my house,’ she answered coldly. 

‘Gone!’ cried Mr. Le Frank. 

She corrected the expression. * Removed,’ she said, and dropped 
the subject there. 

Mr. Le Frank took the subject up again. ‘ Removed, I pre- 
sume, under the care of her nurse ?’ he rejoined. 

The nurse? What did he know about the nurse? ‘May I 
> Mrs. Gallilee began. 

He smiled indulgently, and stopped her there. ‘ You are not 
quite yourself to-night,’ he said. ‘Permit me to remind you that 
your niece’s letter to Mr. Ovid Vere is explicit, and that I took the 
liberty of reading it before I left it at your house.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee listened in silence, conscious that she had com- 
mitted another error. She had carefully excluded from her con- 
fidence a man who was already in possession of her secrets! Mr. 
Le Frank’s courteous sympathy forbade him to take advantage of 
the position of superiority which he now held. 

*I will do myself the honour of calling again,’ he said, ‘ when 
you are better able to place the right estimate on my humble offers 
of service. I wouldn’t fatigue you, Mrs. Gallilee, for the world ! 
At the same time, permit me to put one last question which ought 
not to be delayed. When Miss Carmina left you, did she take away 
her writing-desk and her keys ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Allow me to suggest that she may send for them at any 
moment.’ 

Before it was possible to ask for an explanation, Joseph pre- 
sented himself again. Mr. Null was waiting downstairs. Mrs. 
Gallilee arranged that he should be admitted when she rang her 
bell. Mr. Le Frank approached the sofa, when they were alone, 
and returned to his suggestion in a whisper. 

‘Mrs. Gallilee! there may be discoveries to be made, among 
your niece’s papers, of the last importance to your interests. We 
don’t know what correspondence may have been going on, in 
Which the nurse and the governess have been concerned. After 
we have already intercepted a letter, hesitation is absurd! You 
are not equal to the effort yourself. I know the room. Don’t be 
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afraid of discovery; I have a naturally soft footfall—and my 
excuse is ready, if somebody else has a soft footfall too. Leave it 
to me.’ 

He lit a candle as he spoke. But for that allusion to the nurse, 
Mrs. Gallilee might have ordered him to blow it out again. ¢ I'll 
call to-morrow,’ he said, without troubling her to reply—and 
slipped out of the room. 

At the moment when Mr. Null was announced, Mrs. Gallilee 
pushed up the shade over the globe of the lamp. She had her 
own reasons for wanting a little more light. 

His timid look, his confused manner, when he made the con- 
ventional apologies, told her at once that Teresa had spoken, and 
that he knew what had happened. Even he had never before been 
so soothing and so attentive. But he forgot, or he was afraid, to 
consult appearances by asking what was the matter, before he felt 
the pulse, and took the temperature, and wrote his prescription. 
Not a word was uttered by Mrs. Gallilee, until the medical for- 
malities came to an end. ‘Is there anything more that I can do?’ 
he asked. 

‘You can tell me,’ she said, ‘ when I shall be well again.’ 

Mr. Null was polite; Mr. Null was sympathetic. Mrs. Gallilee 
might be herself again in a day or two—or Mrs. Gallilee might be 
unhappily confined to her room for some little time. He had hope in 
his prescription, and hope in perfect quiet and repose—he would 
suggest the propriety of going to bed at once, and would not fail 
to call early the next morning. 

‘Sit down again,’ said Mrs. Gallilee. 

Mr. Null turned pale, and obeyed. He foresaw what was coming. 
‘You have, been in attendance on Miss Carmina. I wish to 
know what her illness is.’ 

Mr. Null began to prevaricate at the outset. ‘ The case causes 
us serious anxiety. The complications are formidable. Doctor 
Benjulia himself—— ’ 

‘In plain words, Mr. Null, can she be moved ?’ 

This produced a definite answer. ‘ Quite impossible.’ 

She only ventured to put her next question after waiting a 
little to control herself. 

‘Is that foreign woman, the nurse—the only nurse—in attend- 
ance ?’ ; 

‘Don’t speak of her, Mrs. Gallilee! A dreadful woman ; coarse, 
furious, a perfect savage. When I suggested a second nurse——’ 
‘I understand. You asked just now if you could do anything 
forme. You can do me a great service—you can recommend me 
a trustworthy lawyer.’ 
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Mr. Null was surprised. As the old medical attendant of the 
family, he was not unacquainted with the legal adviser. He men- 
tioned Mr. Mool’s name. 

‘Mr: Mool has forfeited my confidence,’ Mrs. Gallilee 
announced. ‘Can yan, or can you not, recommend a lawyer?’ 

‘Oh, certainly! My own lawyer.’ 

‘You will find writing materials on the table behind me. I 
won't keep you more than five minutes. I want youto write from 
my dictation.’ 

‘ My dear lady, in your present condition—— ’ 

‘Do as I tell you! My head is quiet while I lie down. Even 
a woman in my condition can say what she means to do. I shall 
not close my eyes to-night, unless I can feel that I have put that 
wretch in her right place. Who are your lawyers ?’ 

Mr. Null mentioned the names, and took up his pen. 

‘Introduce me in the customary form, Mrs. Gallilee pro- 
ceeded ; ‘and then refer the lawyers either to Mr. Mool, or to the 
Will of the late Mr. Robert Graywell, if I must prove that I am 
the guardian. Is it done?’ 

In due time it was done. 

‘Tell them next, how my niece has been taken away from me, 
and where she has been taken to.’ 

To the best of his ability, Mr. Null complied. 

‘Now,’ said Mrs. Gallilee, ‘ write what I mean to do!’ ? 

The prospect of being revenged on Teresa revived her. For 
the moment at least, she looked, she spoke, like herself again. 

Mr. Null turned over to a new leaf, with a hand that trembled 
alittle. The dictating voice pronounced these words :— 

‘ In the exercise of my authority, I forbid the woman Teresa to 
act in the capacity of nurse to Miss Carmina, and-even to enter the 
room in which that young lady is now lying ill. I further warn 
this person, that my niece will be restored to my care, the moment 
her medical attendants allow her to be removed. And I desire my 
legal advisers to act on these instructions to-morrow morning.’ 

Mr. Null finished his task in silent dismay. He took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 

‘Is there any very terrible effort required in saying those few 
words—even to a shattered creature like me ?’ Mrs, Gallilee asked 
bitterly. ‘Let me hear that the lawyers have got their instructions, 
when you come to-morrow morning. Good night.’ 

At last, Mr. Null got away. As he softly closed the dressing- 
room door, the serious question still dwelt on his mind: What 
would Teresa do? 
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Even in the welcome retirement of the schoolroom, Mr. 
Gallilee’s mind was not at ease. He was troubled by a question 
entirely new to him—the question of himself, in the character of 
husband and father. Accustomed through long years of. conjugal 
association to look up to his wife as a superior creature, he was now 
conscious that her place in his estimation had been lost, beyond 
recovery. If he considered next what ought to be done with 
Maria and Zo, he only renewed his perplexity and distress. To 
leave them (as he had hitherto left them) absolutely submitted to 
their mother’s authority, was to resign his children to the influence 
of a woman, who had ceased to be the object of his confidence and 
respect. He pondered over it in the schoolroom; he pondered 
over it when he went to bed. On the next morning, he arrived at 
a conclusion in the nature of a compromise. He decided on 
applying to his good friend, Mr. Mool, for a word of advice. 


His first proceeding was to call at Teresa’s lodgings, in the 
hope of hearing better news of Carmina. The melancholy report 
of her was expressed in two words: No change. He was so distressed 
that he asked to see the landlady ; and tried, in his own helpless, 
kindhearted way, to get a little hopeful information by asking 
questions— useless questions, repeated over and over again in 
futile changes of words. The landlady was patient : she respected 
the undisguised grief of the gentle modest old man ; but she held 
to the hard truth. The one possible answer was the answer which 
her servant had already given. When she followed him out, to 
open the door, Mr. Gallilee requested permission to wait a moment 
in the hall. ‘If you will allow me, ma’am, I'll wipe my eyes before 
I go into the street.’ 

Arriving at the office without an appointment, he found Mr. 
Mool engaged. A clerk presented to him a slip of paper, with 
a line written by Mr. Mool: ‘Is it anything of importance?’ 
Simple Mr. Gallilee wrote back: ‘Oh dear no; it’s only me: 
T'll call again.’ Besides his critical judgment in the matter of 
champagne, this excellent man possessed another accomplishment 
—a beautiful handwriting. Mr. Mool, discovering a crooked line 
and some ill-formed letters in the reply, drew his own conclusions. 
He sent word to his old friend to wait. 

In ten minutes more they were together, and the lawyer was 
informed of the events that had followed the visit of Benjulia on 
the previous day. 

For a while, the two men sat silently meditating—daunted by 
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the prospect before them. When the time came for speaking, they 
exercised an influence over each other, of which both were alike 
unconscious. Out of their common horror of Mrs. Gallilee’s con- 
duct, and their common interest in Carmina, they innocently 
achieved between them the creation of one resolute man. 

‘ My dear Gallilee, this is a very serious thing.’ 

‘My dear Mool, I feel it so—or I shouldn’t have disturbed 

ou.’ 
‘Don’t talk of disturbing me! I see so many complications 
ahead of -us, I hardly know where to begin.’ 

‘ Just my case! It’s a comfort to me that you feel it as I do.’ 

Mr. Mool rose and tried walking up and down his room, as a 
means of stimulating his ingenuity. 

‘There’s this poor young lady,’ he resumed. ‘If she gets 
better——’ 

‘Don’t put it in that way!’ Mr. Gallilee interposed. ‘It sounds 
as if you doubted her ever getting well—you see it yourself in 
that light, don’t you? Be a little more positive, Mool, in mercy 
to me.’ 

‘ By all means,’ Mr. Mool agreed. ‘ Let us say, when she gets 
better. But the difficulty meets us, all the same. If Mrs, 
Gallilee claims her right, what are we to do?’ 

Mr. Gallilee rose in his turn, and took a walk up and down 
the room. That well-meant experiment only left him feebler than 
ever. 

* What possessed her brother to make her Carmina’s guardian ? ’ 
he asked—with the nearest approach to irritability of which he 
was capable. 

The lawyer was busy with his own thoughts. He only en- 
lightened Mr. Gallilee after the question had been repeated. 

‘I had the sincerest regard for Mr. Robert Graywell,’ he said. 
‘A better husband and father—and don’t let me forget it, a more 
charming artist—never lived. But,’ said Mr. Mool, with the air 
of one strong-minded man appealing to another, ‘ weak, sadly 
weak. If you will allow me to say so, your wife’s self-asserting 
way—well! it was so unlike her brother’s way, that it had its 
effect on him. If Lady Northlake had been a little less quiet and 
retiring, the matter might have ended in a very different manner. 
As it was (I don’t wish to put the case offensively), Mrs. Gallilee 
imposed on him—and there she is, in authority, under the Will. 
Let that be. We must protect this poor girlk We must act!’ 
cried Mr. Mool with a burst of energy. 

‘We must act!’ Mr. Gallilee repeated—and feebly clenched 
his fist, and softly struck the table. 
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‘I think I have an idea,’ the lawyer resumed ; ‘ suggested by 
something said to me by Miss Carmina herself. May I ask if you 
are in her confidence ?’ 

Mr. Gallilee’s face brightened at this. ‘ Certainly,’ he answered. 
‘I always kiss her when we say good-night, and kiss her again 
when we say good morning.’ 

This proof of his friend’s claims as Carmina’s chosen adviser, 
seemed rather to puzzle Mr. Mool. ‘ Did she ever hint at an idea 
of hastening her marriage?’ he inquired, 

Plainly as the question was put, it thoroughly: puzzled Mr. 
Gallilee. His honest face answered for him—he was not in 
Carmina’s confidence. 

‘The one thing we can do,’ Mr. Mool proceeded, ‘is to hasten 
Mr. Ovid’s return. There is my idea.’ 

‘Let’s do it at once!’ cried Mr. Gallilee. 

‘ But tell me,’ Mr. Mool insisted, greedy for encouragement— 
‘does my suggestion relieve your mind?’ 

‘It’s the first happy moment I’ve had to-day!’ Mr. Gallilee’s 
weak voice piped high: he was getting firmer and firmer with 
every word he uttered. 

One of them produced a telegraph-form; the other seized a 
pen. ‘Shall we send the message in your name?’ Mr. Mool 
asked. 

If Mr. Gallilee had possessed a hundred names he would have 
sent them (and paid for them) all. ‘John Gallilee, 14 Fairfield 
Gardens, '.uxdon, To ——’ There the pen stopped. Ovid was 
still in the wilds of Canada. The one way of communicating with 
him was through the medium of the bankers at Quebec. ‘To the 
bankers, accordingly, the message was sent. ‘ Please telegraph Mr. 
Ovid Vere’s address, the moment you know it.’ 

When the telegram had been sent to the oftice, an interval of 
inaction followed. Mr. Gallilee’s fortitude suffered a relapse. ¢ It’s 
a long time to wait,’ he said. 

His friend agreed with him. Morally speaking, Mr. Mool’s 
strength lay in points of law. No point of law appeared to be 
involved in the present conference: he shared Mr. Gallilee’s de- 
pression of spirits. ‘ We are quite helpless,’ he remarked, ‘till Mr. 
Ovid comes back. In the interval, I see no choice for Miss 
Carmina but to submit to her guardian ; unless——’ He looked 
hard at Mr. Gallilee, before he finished his sentence. ‘ Unless,’ 
he resumed, ‘ you can get; over your present feeling about your 
wife.’ 7 

‘Get over it?’ Mr. Gallilee repeated. 

‘It seems quite impossible now, I dare say,’ the worthy lawyer 
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admitted. ‘A very painful impression has been’ produced on you. 
Naturally! naturally! But the force of habit—a married life of 
many years—your own kind feeling——’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Mr, Gallilee, bewildered, im- 
patient, almost angry. 

‘A little persuasion on your part, my good friend—at the 
interesting moment of reconciliation—might be followed by 
excellent results. Mrs. Gallilee might not object to waive her 
claims, until time has softened existing asperities. Surely, a com- 
promise is possible, if you could only prevail on yourself to forgive 
your wife.’ 

‘Forgive her? I should be only too glad to forgive her!’ cried 
Mr. Gallilee, bursting into violent agitation. ‘How am I to do 
it? Good God, Mool, how am I to doit! Yow didn’t hear those 
infamous words. You didn’t see that dreadful death-struck look 
of the poor girl. I declare to you I turn cold when I think of my 
wife! I have sent the servants into her room, when I ought to 
have gone to her myself. My children, too—my dear good 
children—I’m heart-broken when I think of their being brought 
up by a mother who could say what she has said, and do—What will 
they see, I ask you what will they see, if she gets Carmina back in 
the house, and treats that sweet young creature as she will treat 
her? There were times last night, when I thought of going away 
for ever—Lord knows where—and taking the girls with me. 
What am I talking about? I had something to say, and I don’t 
know what it is; I don’t know my own self! There, there; Ill 
keep quiet. It’s my poor stupid head, I suppose—hot, Mool, 
burning hot. Let’s be reasonable. Yes, yes, yes; let’s be reason- 
able. You're a lawyer. I said to myself, when I came here, “ I 
want Mool’s advice.” Be a dear good fellow—set my mind at 
ease. What can I do for my children ?’ 

Amazed and distressed—utterly at a loss how to interfere to 
any good purpose—Mr. Mool recovered his presence of mind, the 
moment his friend appealed to him in his legal capacity. He took 
the right means of quieting Mr. Gallilee, by instinct. ‘ Don’t dis- 
tress yourself about your children,’ he said kindly. ‘Thank God, 
we stand on firm ground, there.’ 

‘Do you mean it, Mool ?’ 

‘I meanit. Where your daughters are concerned, the authority 
is yours. Be firm, Gallilee! be firm!’ 

‘I will! You set me the example—don’t you? Yow’re firm 
—eh?’ 

‘Firm asa rock. I agree with you. For the present at least, 
the children must be removed.’ 
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‘ At once, Mool!’ 

‘ At once!’ the lawyer repeated. 

They had wrought each other up to the right pitch of resolu- 
tion, by this time. They were almost loud enough for the clerks 
to hear them in the office. 

‘No matter what my wife may say!’ Mr. Gallilee stipulated. 

‘No matter what she may say,’ Mr. Mool rejoined, ‘ the father 
is master.’ 

‘ And you know the law.’ 

‘And I know the law. You have only to assert yourself,’ 

‘And you have only to back me.’ 

‘For your children’s sake, Gallilee !’ 

‘ Under my lawyer’s advice, Mool!’ 

The one resolute Man was produced at last—without a flaw in 
him anywhere. They were both exhausted by the effort. Mr. 
Mool suggested a glass of wine. 

Mr. Gallilee ventured on a hint. ‘ You don’t happen to have 
a drop of champagne handy ?’ he said. 

The lawyer rang for his housekeeper. In five minutes they 
were pledging each other in foaming tumblers. In five minutes 
more they plunged back into business. The question of the best 
place to which the children could be removed was easily settled . 
Mr. Mool offered his own house ; acknowledging modestly that it 
had perhaps one drawback—it was within easy reach of Mrs. 
Gallilee. The statement of this objection stimulated his friend’s ° 
memory. Lady Northlake was in Scotland. Lady Northlake had yi F 
invited Maria and Zo, over and over again, to pass the autumnff) | 
with their cousins; but Mrs. Gallilee’s jealousy had always con Z 
| trived to find some plausible reason for refusal. ‘ Write at once, (Py 
Mr. Mool advised. ‘ You may do it in two lines. Your wife is 
ill; Miss Carmina is ill; you are not able to leave London—and 
the children are pining for fresh air.’ In this sense, Mr. Gallilee 
wrote. He insisted on having the letter sent to the post immedi- 
ately. ‘I know it’s long before post-time,’ he explained. ‘ But I 
want to compose my mind.’ 
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| The lawyer paused, with his glass of wine at his lips. ‘TI say! 
| You're not hesitating already ?’ ; 

‘No more than you are,’ Mr, Gallilee answered. é 
| ‘You will really send the girls away ?’ ‘ 
| ‘ ‘The girls shall go, on the day when Lady Northlake invites i 
them.’ 


‘T’ll make a note of that,’ said Mr. Mool. 
He made the note ; and they rose to say good-bye. Faithful 
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Mr. Gallilee still thought of Carmina. ‘ Do consider it again!’ he 
said at parting. ‘ Are you sure the law won’t help her?’ 

*I might look at her father’s Will,’ Mr. Mool replied. 

Mr. Gallilee saw the hopeful side of this suggestion, in the 
brightest colours. ‘Why didn’t you think of it before?’ he asked. 

Mr. Mool gently remonstrated. ‘Don’t forget how many 
things I have on my mind,’ he said. ‘It only occurs to me now, 
that the Will may give us a remedy—if there is any open opposi- 
tion to the ward’s marriage engagement, on the guardian’s part.’ 

There he stopped ; knowing Mrs. Gallilee’s methods of opposi- 
tion too well to reckon hopefully on such a result as this. But he 
was a merciful man—and he kept his misgivings to himself. 

On the way home, Mr. Gallilee encountered his wife’s maid. 
She was dropping a letter into the pillar-post-box at the corner 
of the square; and she changed colour, on seeing her master. 
‘Corresponding with her sweetheart,’ Mr. Gallilee concluded. 

Entering the house with an unfinished cigar in his mouth, he 
made straight for the smoking-room—and passed his youngest 
daughter, below him, waiting out of sight on the kitchen stairs. 

‘Have you done it?’ Zo whispered, when the maid returned 
by the servants’ entrance. ; 

‘It’s safe in the post, dear.’ She looked into the pantry— 
satisfied herself that it was empty at the time—and beckoned to 
Zo. * Now tell me what you saw yesterday,’ she said, ‘when you 
were hidden in Miss Carmina’s bedroom.’ 

The tone in which she spoke implied a confidential agreement. 
Burning with curiosity to know what had happened, on the 
previous evening, Mrs, Gallilee’s maid had secured the goodwill 
of the only available witness. She had served Zo’s epistolary 
interests in the strictest secrecy; paying for a foreign postage 
stamp out of her own pocket. With honourable prompitude, Zo 
perched on her friend’s knee, exerted her memory, and returned 
the obligation. 


Cuarten XLVIII. 


Ir was past the middle of the day, before Mr. Le Frank paid 
his promised visit to Mrs. Gallilee. He entered the room with 
gloomy looks ; and made his polite inquiries, as became a depressed 
musician, in the minor key. 5 
_ ‘Tam sorry, madam, to find you still on the sofa. Is there no 
improvement in your health ?’ 

‘ None whatever.’ 

* Does your medical attendant give you any hope ?’ 

‘He does what they all do—he preaches patience. No more 
of myself! You appear to be in depressed spirits.’ 
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Mr. Le Frank admitted with a sigh that appearances had not 
misrepresented him. ‘I have been bitterly disappointed,’ he said. 
‘My feelings as an artist are wounded to the quick. But why do 
I trouble you with my poor little personal affairs? I humbly beg 
your pardon.’ 

His eyes accompanied this modest apology with a look of 
uneasy anticipation : he evidently expected to be asked to explain 
himself. Tarlier in the day events had happened which left Mrs, 
Gallilee in need of employing Mr. Le Frank’s services. She felt 
| the necessity of exerting herself; and did it—with an effort. 

‘ You have no reason, I hope, to complain of your pupils ?’ she 
| said. 

‘At this time of year, madam, I have no pupils. They are all 
out of town.’ 

She was too deeply preoccupied by her own affairs to trouble 
herself any further. The direct way was the easy way. She said 
wearily, ‘ Well, what is it ?’ 

He answered in plain terms, this time. 

‘A bitter humiliation, Mrs. Gallilee! I have been made to 
regret that I asked you to honour me by accepting the dedication 
of my Song. The music-sellers, on whom the sale depends, have 
not taken a tenth part of the number of copies for which we 
expected them to subscribe. Has some extraordinary change 
come over the public taste? My composition has been carefully 
based on fashionable principles—that is to say, on the principles 
of the modern German school. As iittle tune as possible; and 
that little strictly confined to the accompaniment. And what is 
the result? Loss confronts me, instead of profit—my agreement 
makes me liable for half the expenses of publication. And, what 

is far more serious in my estimation, your honoured name is 
| associated with a failure! Don’t notice me—the artist nature— 
I shall be better in a minute.’ He took out a profusely scented 
handkerchief, and buried his face in it with a groan. 

Mrs. Gallilee’s hard common-sense understood the heart-broken 
| composer to perfection. > 
‘Stupid of me not to have offered him money yesterday,’ she 
| thought : ‘ this waste of time need never have happened.’ She 
| set her mistake right with admirable brevity and directness. 

‘Don’t distress yourself, Mr. Le, Frank. Now my name is on it, 
| the Songis mine. If your publisher’s account is not satisfactory— 
be so good as to send it to me.’ Mr. Le Frank dropped his dry 
handkerchief, and sprang theatrically to his feet. His indulgent 
patroness refused to hear him: to this admirable woman, the dignity 
of Art was a sacred thing. ‘Not a word more on that subject,’ 
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she said. ‘ Tell me how you prospered last night. Your investi- 
gations cannot have been interrupted, or I should have heard of it. 
Come to the result! Have you found anything of importance in 
my niece’s room?’ 

Mr. Le Frank understood the situation ; and made himself the 
hero of it, in three words. ‘Judge for yourself, he said—and 
presented a letter to Mrs. Gallilee. 

It was the warning from Father Patrizio. 

In silence, Mrs. Gallilee read the words which informed 
Carmina of the serious necessity of controlling the nurse. In 
silence, she dropped the letter on her lap. 

‘Does it alarm you?’ Mr. Le Frank asked. 

‘It stuns me,’ she said faintly. ‘Give me time to think,’ 

Mr. Le Frank went back to his chair. He had reason to con- 
gratulate himself already: he had shifted to other shoulders the 
pecuniary responsibility, involved in the failure of his Song. 
Observing Mrs. Gallilee, he began to see possibilities of a brighter 
prospect still. Thus far she had kept him at a certain distance. 
Was the change of mind coming, which would admit him to the 
position of a confidential friend ? 

She suddenly took up the letter, and showed it to him. 

‘What impression does it produce on you,’ she asked, ‘ know- 
ing no more than you know now ?’ 

‘The priest’s cautious language, madam, speaks for itself. 
You have an enemy who will stick at nothing.’ 

She still hesitated to trust him. 

‘You see me here,’ she went on, ‘ confined to my room; likely, 
perhaps, to be in this helpless condition for some time to come. 
How would you protect yourself against that woman, in my 
place ?’ 

‘I should wait.’ 

‘For what purpose ?’ 

‘If you will allow me to use the language of the card table, I 
should wait till the woman shows her hand,’ 

‘She has shown it.’ 

‘May I ask when ?’ 

‘This morning.’ 

Mr. Le Frank said no more. If he was really wanted, Mrs. 
Gallilee had only to speak. After a last moment of hesitation, 
the pitiless necessities of her position decided her once more. 
* You see me too ill to move,’ she said; ‘ the first thing to do, is to 
tell you why.’ 

She related the plain facts; without a word of comment, with- 
out a sign of emotion. But her husband’s horror of her had left 
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an impression which neither pride nor contempt had been strong 
enough to resist. She allowed the music-master to infer that 
contending claims to authority over Carmina had led to a quarrel 
which provoked the assault. The secret of the words that she had 
spoken was the one secret that she kept from Mr. Le Frank. 

‘ While I was insensible,’ she proceeded, ‘my niece was taken 
away from me. She has been suffering from nervous illness; she 
was naturally terrified—and she is now at the nurse’s lodgings, 
too ill to be moved. There you have the state of affairs, up to 
last night.’ 

‘Some people might think, Mr. Le Frank remarked, ‘ that the 
easiest way out of it, so far, would be to summon the nurse for 
the assault.’ 

‘ The easiest way compels me to face a public exposure,’ Mrs. 
Gallilee answered. ‘In my position that is impossible.’ 

Mr. Le Frank accepted this view of the case as a matter of 
course. ‘Under the circumstances,’ he said, ‘it’s not easy to 
advise you. How can you make the woman submit to your 
authority, while you are lying here ?’ 

‘My lawyers have made her submit this morning.’ 

In the extremity of his surprise, Mr. Le Frank forgot himself. 
‘The devil they have !’ he exclaimed. 

‘They have forbidden her, in my name,’ Mrs. Gallilee con- 
tinued, ‘to act as nurse to my niece. They have informed her 
that Miss Carmina will be restored to my care, the moment she 
can be moved. And they have sent me her unconditional sub- 
mission in writing, signed by herself.’ 

She took it from the desk at her side, and read it to him, in 
these words :— 

‘I humbly ask pardon of Mrs. Gallilee for the violent and 
unlawful acts of which I have been guilty. I acknowledge, and 
submit to, her authority as guardian of Miss Carmina Graywell. 
And I appeal to her mercy (which I own I have not deserved) to 
spare me the misery of separation from Miss Carmina, on any 
conditions which it may be her good will and pleasure to impose.’ 

‘Now,’ Mrs. Gallilee concluded, ‘ what do you say ?’ 

Speaking sincerely for once, Mr. Le Frank made a startling 
reply. 

‘Submit on your side,’ he said. ‘Do what she asks of you. 
And when you are well enough to go to her lodgings, decline with 
thanks if she offers you anything to eat or drink.’ 

Mrs, Gallilee raised herself on the sofa. * Are you insulting 
me, sir,’ she asked, ‘ by making this serious emergency the sub- 
ject of a joke ?’ 
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‘I never was more in earnest, madam, in my life.’ 

‘ You think—you really think—that she is capable of trying to 
poison me?’ 

‘ Most assuredly I do.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee sank back on the pillow. Mr. Le Frank stated 
his reasons ; checking them off one by one, on his fingers. 

‘Who is she?’ he began. ‘She is an Italian woman of the 
lower orders. The virtues of the people among whom she has 
been born and bred are not generally considered to include respect 
for the sanctity of human life. What do we know already that 
she has done? She has alarmed the priest, who keeps her con- 
science, and knows her well; and she has attacked you with such 
murderous ferocity that it is a wonder you have escaped with your 
life. What sort of message have you sent to her, after this 
experience of her temper? You have told the tigress that you 
have the power to separate her from her cub, and that you mean 
to use it. On those plain facts, as they stare us in the face, which 
is the soundest conclusion ? To believe that she submits, now you 
have brought her to bay—or to believe that she is only gaining 
time, and is capable (if she sees no other alternative) of trying to 
poison you?’ 

‘What am I to do?’ In those words Mrs. Gallilee owned that 
sound reasoning was not thrown away on her. 

‘Keep a wary eye on the enemy,’ Mr. Le Frank answered. 
‘ Have all her movements privately watched—and search the room 
she lives in, as I searched Miss Carmina’s room last night.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Mrs. Gallilee. 

‘Well?’ Mr. Le Frank repeated. 

She angrily gave way. ‘Say at once that you are the man 
to do it for me!’ she answered. ‘ And say next—if you can—how 
it is to be done.’ 

Mr. Le Frank’s manner softened to an air of gentle gallantry. 

‘Pray compose yourself!’ he said. ‘I am so glad to be of 
service to you, and it is so easily done!’ 

‘ Easily ?’ 

‘Dear madam, quite easily. Isn’t the house a lodging-house ? 
and, at this time of year, have I anything to do?’ He rose, and 
took his hat. ‘Surely, you see me in my new character now? A 
single gentleman wants a bedroom. His habits are quiet, and he 
gives excellent references. The address, Mrs, Gallilee—may I 
trouble you for the address ?’ 
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Coarter XLIX 


Towarps seven o’clock on the evening of Thursday, Carmina 
recognised Teresa for the first time. 

Her half-closed eyes opened, as if from a long sleep: they 
rested on the old nurse without any appearance of surprise. ‘I 
am so glad to see you, my dear,’ she said faintly. ‘Are you very 
tired after your journey?’ None of the inquiries which might 
have been anticipated followed those first words. Not the slightest 
allusion to Mrs. Gallilee escaped her; she expressed no anxiety 
about Miss Minerva; no sign of uneasiness at finding herself in a 
strange room disturbed her quiet face. Contentedly reposing, she 
looked at Teresa from time to time and said, ‘ You will stay with 
me, won’t you?’ Now and then, she confessed that her head felt 
dull and heavy, and asked Teresa to take her hand. ‘I feel as if 
I was sinking away from you,’ she said; ‘ keep hold of my hand, 
and I shan’t be afraid to go to sleep.’ The words were hardly 
spoken, before she sank into slumber. Occasionally, Teresa felt 
her hand tremble, and kissed it. She seemed to be conscious of 
the kiss, without waking—she smiled in her sleep. 

But, when the first hours of the morning came, this state of 
passive repose was disturbed. A violent attack of sickness came 
on. It was repeated again and again. Teresa sent for Mr. Null. 
He did what he could to relieve the new symptom; and he 
despatched a messenger to his illustrious colleague. 

Benjulia lost no time in answering personally the appeal that 
had been made to him. 

Mr. Null said, ‘Serious derangement of the stomach, sir.’ 
Benjulia agreed with him. Mr. Null showed his prescription. 
Benjulia sanctioned the prescription. Mr. Null said, ‘Is there 
anything you wish to suggest, sir?’ Benjulia had nothing to 
suggest. 

He waited, nevertheless, until Carmina was able to speak to 
him. Teresa and Mr. Null wondered what he would say to her. 
He only said, ‘Do you remember when you last saw me?’ After 
a little consideration, she answered, ‘Yes, Zo was with us; Zo 
brought in your big stick ; and we talked——’ She tried to rouse 
her memory. ‘ What did we talk about ?* she asked. A momen- 
tary agitation brought a flush to her face. ‘I can’t remember it,’ 
she said; ‘I can’t remember when you went away: does it 
matter?’ Benjulia replied, ‘Not the least in the world. Go to 
sleep.’ 

But he still remained in the room—watching her as she grew 
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drowsy. ‘Great weakness, Mr, Null whispered. And Benjulia 
answered, ‘ Yes; I’ll call again.’ 

On his way out, he took Teresa aside. 

‘No more questions,’ he said—‘ and don’t help her memory if 
she asks you.’ ; 

‘ Will she remember, when she gets better ?’ Teresa inquired. 

‘Impossible to say, yet. Wait and see.’ 

He was in a hurry to get home again: his experiments were 
waiting for him. ‘A puzzling case—so far,’ he concluded, think- 
ing of Carmina. ‘Not at all like the dog,’ he reminded himself, 
thinking of his experiments. He was so uneasy about the dog, 
that he ran to the laboratory on reaching his house. Nothing had 
gone wrong on the operating table in his absence. The poor 
suffering creature feebly moved its tail, feebly tried to lick the 
cruel hand that had so cleverly injured its brain. Benjulia held 
up the dog’s face, studied it intently, and laid it back on the table. 
His mind reverted to Carmina’s case. Some hidden process was 
at work there: give it time—and it would show itself. ‘I hope 
that ass won’t want me,’ he said, thinking of his medical colleague, 
‘for at least a week to come.’ 

The week passed—and the physiologist was not disturbed. 

During that interval, Mr. Null succeeded in partially over- 
coming the attacks of sickness: they were less violent, and they 
were succeeded by longer intervals of repose. In other respects, 
there seemed (as Teresa persisted in thinking) to be some little 
promise of improvement. A certain mental advance was unques- 
tionably noticeable in Carmina. It first showed itself in an inte- 
resting way: she began to speak of Ovid. 

Her great anxiety was, that he should know nothing of her 
illness. She forbade Teresa to write to him; she sent messages to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gallilee, and even to Mr. Mool, entreating them to 
preserve silence. 

The nurse engaged to deliver the messages—and failed to keep 
her word. This breach of promise (as events had ordered it) proved 
to be harmless. Mrs, Gallilee had good reasons for not writing. 
Her husband and Mr. Mool had decided on sending their telegram 
to the bankers. As for Teresa herself, she had no desire to’ com- 
municate with Ovid. His absence—no matter how imperatively 
it had been foreed upon him by the state of his health—remained 
inexcusable, from her point of view. Well or ill, with or without 
reason, it was the nurse’s opinion that he ought to have remained 
at home, in Carmina’s interests. No other persons were in the 
least likely to write to Ovid—nobody thought of Zo as a correspon- 
dent—Carmina was pacified. 
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Once or twice, at this later time, the languid efforts of her 
memory took a wider range. 

She wondered why Mrs. Gallilee never came near her; owning 
that her aunt’s absence was a relief to her, but not feeling interest 
enough in the subject to ask for information. Shealso mentioned 
Miss Minerva. ‘Do you know where she has gone? Don’t you 
think she ought to write to me?’ Teresa offered to make in- 
quiries. She turned her head wearily on the pillow, and said, 
‘Never mind!’ On another occasion, she asked for Zo, and said 
it would be pleasant if Mr. Gallilee would call and bring her with 
him. But she soon dropped the subject, not to return to it again. 

The only remembrance which seemed to dwell on her mind for 
more than a few minutes was her remembrance of the last letter 
which she had written to Ovid. 

She pleased herself with imagining his surprise when he 
received it; she grew impatient under her continued illness, 
because it delayed her in escaping to Canada; she talked to Teresa 
of the clever manner in which the flight had been planned— 
with this strange failure of memory, that she attributed the 
various arrangements for setting discovery at defiance, not to 
Miss Minerva, but to the nurse. Here, for the first time, her mind 
was approaching dangerous ground. The stealing of the letter, and 
the events that had followed it, stood next in the order of remem- 
brance—if she was capable of a continued effort. Her weakness 
saved her. Beyond the writing of the letter, her recollections were 
unable to advance. Not the faintest allusion to any later circum- 
stances escaped her. The poor stricken brain still sought its rest 
in frequent intervals of sleep. Sometimes, she drifted back into 
partial unconsciousness ; sometimes the attacks of sickness returned. 
Mr. Null set an excellent example of patience and resignation. 
He believed as devoutly as ever in his prescriptions; he placed 
the greatest reliance on time and care. The derangement of the 
stomach (as he called it) presented something positive and tangible 
to treat: he had got over the doubts and anxieties that troubled 
him, when Carmina was first removed to the lodgings. Looking 
confidently at the surface—without an idea of what was going on 
below it—he could tell Teresa, with a safe conscience, that he 
understood the case. He was always ready to comfort her, when 
her excitable Italian nature passed from the extreme of hope to 
the extreme of despair. ‘My good woman, we see our way now: 
it’s a great point gained, I assure you, to see our way.’ 

‘ What do you mean by seeing your way?’ said the downright 
nurse. Tell me when Carmina will be well again.’ 

Mr, Null’s medical knowledge was not yet equal to this demand 
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on it. ‘The progress is slow,’ he admitted; ‘still Miss Carmina 
is getting on.’ 

‘Is her aunt getting on?’ Teresa asked abruptly. ‘When is 
Mistress Gallilee likely to come here ?’ 

‘In a few days——’ Mr. Null was about to add ‘I hope,’ but 
he thought of what might happen when the two women met. As 
it was, Teresa’s face showed signs of serious disturbance: her mind 
was plainly not prepared for this speedy prospect of a visit from 
Mrs. Gallilee. She took a letter out of her pocket. 

‘I find a good deal of sly prudence in you,’ she said to Mr. Null. 
‘You must have seen something in your time of the ways of 
deceitful English women. What does that palaver mean in plain 
words?’ She handed the letter to him. 

With some reluctance he read it. 

‘Mrs, Gallilee declines to contract any engagement with the 
person formerly employed as nurse, in the household of the late 
Mr. Robert Graywell. Mrs. Gallilee so far recognises the apology 
and submission offered to her as to abstain from taking immediate 
proceedings. In arriving at this decision, she is also influenced 
by the necessity of sparing her niece any agitation which might 
interfere with the medical treatment. When the circumstances 
appear to require it, she will not hesitate to exert her authority.’ 

The handwriting told Mr. Null that this manifesto had not 
been written by Mrs. Gallilee herself. The person who had 
succeeded him in the capacity of that lady’s amanuensis had been 
also a person capable of giving sound advice. Little did he 
suspect that this mysterious secretary was identical with an enter- 
prising pianist who had once prevailed on him to take a seat at a 
concert—price five shillings. 

‘Well?’ said Teresa. 

Mr, Null hesitated. 

The nurse stamped impatiently on the floor. ‘Tell me this! 
When she does come here, will she part me from Carmina? Is 
that what she means?’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said prudent Mr. Null. 

Teresa pointed to the door. ‘Good morning. I want nothing 


. more of you. Oh, man, man, leave me by myself !’ 


The moment she was alone, she fell on her knees. Fiercely 
whispering, she repeated over and over again the words of The 
Lord’s Prayer: ‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil, Christ, hear me! Mother of Christ, hear me! Oh, Carmina ! 
Carmina !’ 

She rose and opened the door which communicated with the 
bedroom, Trembling pitiably, she looked for a while at Carmina, 
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peacefully asleep—then turned away to a corner of the room, in 
which stood a wooden box. She took it up; and, returning with 
it to the sitting-room, softly closed the bedroom door again. 

After some hesitation, she proceeded to open the box. In the 
terror and confusion that possessed her, she tried the wrong key. 
Setting this mistake right, she disclosed—strangely mingled with 
the lighter articles of her own dress—a heap of papers ; some of 
them letters and bills ; some of them faded instructions in writing 
for the preparation of artists’ colours. | 

She recoiled from the open box. Why had she not taken 
Father Patrizio’s advice? If she had only waited another day ; 
if she had only sorted her husband’s papers, before she threw 
the things that her trunk was too full to hold into that half-empty 
box, what torment might have been spared to her! Her eyes 
turned mournfully to the bedroom door. ‘Oh, my darling, I was 
in such a hurry to get to You!’ 

At last she controlled herself, and put her hand into the box. 
Searching it to the bottom, she produced a little tin canister. A 
dirty label was pasted on the canister, bearing this quaint inscrip- 
tion in the Italian language :— 

‘If there is any of the powder we employ in making some of 
our prettiest colours left in here, I request my good wife, or any 
other trustworthy person in her place, to put a seal on it, and 
take it directly to the manufactory, with the late foreman’s best 
respects. It looks like nice sugar. Beware of looks—or you may 
taste poison.’ 

On the point of opening the canister she hesitated. Under 
some strange impulse, she did what a child might have done: she 
shook it, and listened. 

The rustle of the rising and falling powder—renewing her 
terror—seemed to exercise some irresistible fascination over her. 
‘The devil’s dance,’ she said to herself, with a ghastly smile. 
‘Softly up—and softly down—and tempting me to take off the 
cover all the time! Why don’t I get rid of it ?’ 

That question set her thinking of Carmina’s guardian. If 
Mr. Null was right, in a day or two Mrs. Gallilee might come to 
the house. After the lawyers had threatened Teresa with the 
dreadful prospect of separation from Carmina, she had examined 
the box for the first time--seeking the nearest means of relief 
from her own thoughts—and had discovered the canister. The 
sight of the deadly powder had tempted her. There were the 
horrid means of setting Mrs. Gallilee’s authority at defiance! 
Some women, in her place, would use them. Though she was not 
looking into the canister now, she felt that thought stealing back 
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into her mind. There was but one hope for her: she resolved to 
get rid of the poison. How? 

At that period 6f the year there was no fire in the grate. 
Within the limits of the room, the means of certain destruction 
were slow to present themselves. Her own morbid horror of the 
canister made her suspicious of the curiosity of other people, who 
might see it in her hand if she showed herself on the stairs. But 
she was determined, if she lit a fire for the purpose, to find the 
way to her end. The firmness of her resolution expressed itself 
by locking the box again, without restoring the canister to its 
hiding-place. 

Providing herself next with a knife, she sat down in a corner 
—between the bedroom door on one side, and a cupboard in an 
angle of the wall on the other—and began the work of destruction 
by scraping off the paper label. The fragments might be burnt, 
and the powder (if she made a vow to the Virgin to do it) might 
be thrown into the fire next—and then the empty canister would 
be harmless. 

She had made but little progress in the work of scraping, 
when it occurred to her that the lighting of a fire, on that warm 
autumn day, might look suspicious if the landlady or Mr. Null 
happened to come in. It would be safer to wait till night-time, 
when everybody would be in bed. 

Arriving at this conclusion, she mechanically suspended the 
use of her knife. In the moment of silence that followed, she 
heard some one enter the bedroom by the door which opened on 
thestairs. Immediately afterwards, the person turned the handle 
of the second door at her side. She had barely time enough to 
open the cupboard, and hide the canister in it—when the landlady 
came in, 

Teresa looked at her wildly. The landlady looked at the cup- 
board: she was proud of her cupboard. 

‘Plenty of room there,’ she said boastfully; ‘not another 
house in the neighbourhood could offer you such accommodation 
as that! Yes—the lock is out of order; I don’t deny it. The 
last lodger’s doings! She spoilt my table-cloth, and put the ink- 
stand over it to hide the place. Beast! there’s her character in 
one word. You didn’t hear me knock at the bedroom door? I 
am so glad to see her sleeping nicely, poor dear. Her chicken 
broth is ready when she wakes. I’m late to-day in making my 
inquiries after our young lady. You see we have been hard at 
work upstairs, getting the bedroom ready for a new lodger. Such 
a contrast to the person who has just left. A perfect gentleman, 
this time—and so kind ‘in waiting a week till I was able to 
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accommodate him. My ground floor rooms were vacant, as you 
know—but he said the terms were too highforhim. Oh, I didn’t 
forget to mention that we had an invalid in the house! Quiet 
habits (I said) are indeed an essential qualification of any new 
inmate, at such a time as this. He understood. “I’ve been an 
invalid myself” (he said); “and the very reason I am leaving 
my present lodgings is that they are not quiet enough.” Isn’t 
that just the sort of man we want? And, let me tell you, a 
handsome man too. With a drawback, I must own, in the shape 
of a bald head. But such a beard, and such a thrilling voice. 
Hush! Did I hear her calling ?’ 

At last, the landlady permitted other sounds to be audible, 
besides the sound of her own voice. It became possible to discover 
that Carmina was now awake. Teresa hurried into the bedroom. 

Left by herself in the sitting-room, the landlady—* purely out 
of curiosity,’ as she afterwards said, in conversation with her new 
lodger—opened the cupboard, and looked in. The canister stood 
straight before her, on an upper shelf. Did Miss Carmina’s nurse 
take snuff? She examined the canister. The Italian inscription 
spoke in an unknown tongue. She looked at the powder—wetted 
her finger—tasted the powder—and spat into her handkerchief. 
The effect on her tongue was of a disagreeably burning sort. She 
put the canister back, and closed the cupboard. ‘ Medicine, un- 
doubtedly,’ the landlady said to herself. ‘ Why should she hurry 
to put it away, when I came in?’ 


CHarTer L. 


In eight days from the date of his second interview with Mrs. 
Gallilee, Mr. Le Frank took possession of his new bedroom. 

He had arranged to report his first proceedings to Mrs. 
Gallilee, in writing. Personal communication with her (if it 
was accidentally discovered) might, as he feared, arouse Teresa’s 
suspicions—for this sufficient reason, that she knew him by sight. 
They had met more than once, at the time of Carmina’s arrival 
in England, when the nurse was in the house. 

He employed the next day in collecting materials for his first 
report. In the evening, he wrote to Mrs. Gallilee—under cover 
to a friend, who was instructed to forward the letter. 

‘ Private and confidential. Dear Madam,—I have not wasted 
my time and my opportunities, as you will presently see. 

‘My bedroom is immediately above the floor of the house 
which is occupied by Miss Carmina and her nurse. Having some 
little matters of my own to settle, I was late in taking possession 
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of my room. Before the lights on the staircase were put out, I 
took the liberty of looking down at the next landing. It was on my 
conscience not to go to bed until I had at least attempted to make 
some first discoveries. 

‘Do you remember, when you were a child learning to write, 
that one of the lines in your copy-book was, * Virtue is its 
own reward”? ‘This ridiculous assertion was actually verified in 
my case! Before I had been five minutes at my post, I saw the 
nurse open her door. She looked up the staircase (without dis- 
covering me, it is needless to say), and she looked down the stair- 
case—and, seeing nobody about, returned to her rooms. 

‘ Waiting till I heard her lock the door, I stole downstairs, and 
listened outside. 

‘One of my two fellow-lodgers (you know that I don’t believe 
in Miss Carmina’s illness) was lighting a fire—on such a warm 
autumn night, that the staircase window was left open! I am 
absolutely sure of what I say; I heard the crackle of burning 
wood—I smelt coal smoke. The motive of this secret proceeding 
it seems impossible to guess at. If they were burning documents 
of a dangerous and compromising kind, a candle would have 
answered their purpose. If they wanted hot water, surely a tin 
kettle and a spirit lamp must have been at hand in an invalid’s 
bedroom. Perhaps, your superior penetration may be able to read 
the riddle which baffles my ingenuity. 

‘So much for the first night. 

‘This afternoon, I had some talk with the landlady. My 
professional avocations having trained me in the art of making 
myself agreeable to the fair sex, I may say without vanity that I 
produced a highly favourable impression. The young lady’s ill- 
ness had been already mentioned to me (as an apology for asking 
if my habits were quiet) when I presented myself as a lodger. It 
was only natural that a kind-hearted stranger, like myself, should 
ask how she was going on, and whether she had a devoted mother 
to take care of her. This was enough to set the landlady talking. 

‘Out of the flow of words poured on me, one fact of very 
serious importance has risen to the surface. 

‘Only yesterday, my landlady discovered her foreign lodger 
in the act of hiding something in the sitting-room cupboard. At 
the first favourable opportunity, she looked in, and found a small 
canister on the shelf—bearing a label on it written in a language 
unknown to her. Opening the canister, she saw a white powder 
inside, and ventured to taste it. It produced such a nasty burn- 
ing sensation that she spat it out again. The powder, as she 
supposes, is some strong medicine intended to be taken in water. 
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But why the nurse should have been in a hurry to hide the canister 
is more than she can say. 

‘I might have been no wiser than the landlady, but for a 
circumstance of which I now beg leave to remind you. 

‘ During the week of delay which elapsed, before the lodger in 
possession vacated my room, you kindly admitted me to an in- 
terview. My conviction that the Italian woman is capable, if 
you drive her to extremities, of attempting to poison you, formed 
the principal subject of our conversation. Among other things, 
I said that Teresa’s antecedents might, quite possibly, justify my 
opinion; and I ventured to put some questions, relating to her 
life in Italy and to the persons with whom she associated. Do 
you remember telling me, when I asked what you knew of her 
husband, that he was foreman in a manufactory of artists’ colours ? 
and that you had your information from Miss Carmina herself, 
after she had shown you the telegram announcing his death ? 

‘ A lady, possessed of your scientific knowledge, does not require 
to be told that poisons are employed in the manufacture of artists’ 
colours. Remember what the priest’s letter says of Teresa’s feeling 
towards you, and then say—lIs it so very unlikely that she has 
brought with her to England one of the poisons used by her 
husband in his trade ? and is it quite unreasonable to suppose that 
she might have been thinking of you, when she concealed the 
canister from the landlady’s notice ? 

‘Oa the other hand, it is equally possible (I pride myself on 
seeing both sides of a question) that the white powder may be 
quinine, instead of arsenic. I intend to settle that question by 
personal investigation. The landlady has a grievance against a 
former lodger who has damaged her furniture. In alluding to the 
cupboard, she mentioned as part of this grievance that the lock 
was out of order. My next report shall tell you that I have con- 
trived to provide myself with a small sample of the white powder 
—leaving the canister undisturbed. The sample shall be tested 
by a chemist. If he pronounces it to be poison, I have a bold 
course of action to propose. 

‘ As soon as you are well enough to go to the house, give the 
nurse her chance of poisoning you. 

‘Pray, dear madam, don’t bealarmed! I will accompany you ; 
and I answer for the result. We will pay our visit at tea-time. 
Let her offer you a cup—and let»me (under pretence of handing 
it) get possession of the poisoned drink. Before she can cry Stop !— 
I shall be on my way to the chemist. The penalty for attempted 
murder is penal servitude, If you still object to a public exposure, 
we have the chemist’s report, together with our own evidence, 
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ready for your son on his return. How will he feel about his 
marriage-engagement when he finds that Miss Carmina’s dearest 
friend and companion has tried—perhaps, with her young lady’s 
knowledge—to poison his mother ? 

‘Before concluding my report, 1 may mention that I had a 
narrow escape, only two hours since, of being seen by Teresa on 
the stairs. I was of course prepared for this sort of meeting, when 
I engaged my room ; and I have therefore not been foolish enough 
to enter the house under an assumed name. On the contrary, | 
propose (in your interests) to establish a neighbourly acquaintance 
—with time to help me. But the matter of the poison admits of 
no delay. My chance of getting at the cupboard unobserved may 
be seriously compromised (you know how suspicious foreigners are) 
if the nurse is on her guard. The sight of me may, in the mind 
of such a woman, have that effect. To-night or to-morrow, I must 
find my way to the canister.—Your devoted servant, L. F.’ 


Having completed his letter, he rang for the servant, and gave 
it to her to post. : 

On her way downstairs she was stopped on the next landing 
by Mr. Null. He too had a letter ready: addressed to Doctor 
Benjulia. The fierce old nurse followed him out, and said, ¢ Post 
it instantly!’ The civil servant asked if Miss Carmina was better. 
‘ Worse! ’—was all the rude foreigner said. She looked at poor 
Mr. Null, as if it was his fault. 

Left in the retirement of his room, Mr. Le Frank sat at the 
writing table, frowning and biting his nails. 

Were these evidences of a troubled mind connected with the 
infamous proposal which he had addressed to Mrs. Gallilee? No- 
thing of the sort! Having done with his report, he was now at 
leisure to let his personal anxieties absorb him without restraint. 
He was thinking of Carmina. 

In offering his services to Mrs. Gallilee, the foremost among 
the motives that animated him was a sense of bitter disappoint- 
ment. He had failed to find the smallest confirmation of his own 
private suspicions, in searching Carmina’s room. He had now 
followed her to Teresa’s lodgings, with his own interests, as well as 
Mrs, Gallilee’s interests, in view—resolute as ever to discover the 
secret of Carmina’s behaviour to him. For the hundredth time he 
said to himself, ‘ Her devilish malice reviles me behind my back, 
and asks me before my face to shake hands and be friends.’ The 
more outrageously unreasonable his suspicions became, under the 
exasperating influence of suspense, the more inveterately his mean 
and vindictive nature held to its delusion, After his meeting with 
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her in the hall, he really believed Carmina’s illness to have been 
assumed as a means of keeping out of his way. As for Teresa he 
seriously distrusted her, as her young mistress’s accomplice. He was 
even prepared to discover that the unfavourable reception, accorded 
by the music-sellers to his Song, was due to the intriguing influence 
of the two women. [If a friend had said to him, ‘ But what reason 
have you to think so?’—he would have smiled compassionately, 
and have given that friend up for a shallow-minded man. 

He stole out again, and listened, undetected, at their door. 
Carmina was speaking; but the words, in those faint tones, were 
inaudible. Teresa’s stronger voice easily reached his ears. ‘* My 
darling, talking is not good for you. I'll light the night-lamp 
—try to sleep.’ 

Hearing this, he went back to his bedroom to wait a little. 
Teresa’s vigilance might relax if Carmina fell asleep. She might 
go downstairs for a gossip with the landlady. 

After smoking a cigar, he tried again. The lights on the 
staircase were now put out: it was eleven o'clock. 

She was not asleep: the nurse was reading to her from some 
devotional book. He gave it up, for that night. His head 
ached; the ferment of his own abominable thoughts had fevered 
him. A cowardly dread of the slightest signs of illness was one 
of his special weaknesses. The whole day, to-morrow, was before 
him. He felt his own pulse; and determined, in justice to him- 
self, to go to bed. 

Ten minutes later, the landlady, on her way to bed, ascended 
the stairs. She too heard the voice, still reading aloud—and tapped 
softly at the door. Teresa opened it. 

‘Is the poor thing not asleep yet ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Has she been disturbed in any way ?’ 

‘ Somebody has been walking about, overhead,’ Teresa answered. 

‘That’s the new lodger !’ exclaimed the landlady. ‘I'll speak 
to Mr. Le Frank.’ 

On the point of closing the door and saying good-night, Teresa 
stopped, and considered for a moment. 

‘Is he your new lodger ?’ she said. 

‘Yes. Do you know him?’ 

‘I saw him when I was last in England.’ 

‘Well?’ ; 

‘Nothing more,’ Teresa answered. ‘ Good-night.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Four Japanese Folk-Cales. 


PropaBty in no country of the world can there be found such a 
wealth of folk-lore, fairy tales, and legends as in Japan, and the 
existence of these creations of the fancy is quite in keeping with 
that gay, light-hearted character which has won for the inhabitants 
the title, amongst many others, of ‘ The French of the East.’ The 
study of Japanese fairy tales is especially interesting to us, because 
in them we are struck with the very strong resemblance to our 
own most popular nursery legends. Cinderella, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Valentine and Orson, may be found exactly reproduced by 
any one who will take the trouble to examine the quaint paper- 
bound volumes which strew the mats of every Japanese house 
where there are children; and as it has beet#fproved beyond doubt 
that the origin of most of our tales is to be found in the East, 
whither they came together with our chemical nomenclature and 
our system of enumeration, there seems no cause to laugh at the 
idea that originally they may have come from Japan—especially 
when we remember that ‘ westward the course of empire takes its 
way.’ 

The four stories which follow have been chosen for their dis- 
similarity from anything in our language, and, although capable 
of being appreciated by people of mature years as well as by 
children, are translated from a curious old volume which the writer 
picked up in a by-street of the city of Yedo, entitled ‘ A hundred 
lessons in Virtue for youthful minds.’ A literal translation has 
been impossible, owing to the innumerable puns, quibbles, and 
eccentricities which abound in the original text, but its signi- 
ficance has been faithfully preserved. 

The first story is entitled 


Tue Fox Kertiez, 


Ox the beautiful shores of the Bay of Odawarra there lived, many 
years ago, a young couple. The man was out with the boats fish- 
ing for the greater part of the week, whilst his wife strove to 
make some little addition to their precarious income by the sale of 
fruits and sweetmeats to travellers. The fisherman was an honest, 
sober, hard-working fellow enough, but he had one great fault, and 
this was a rooted disrespect for the gods of the country: and no 
amount of persuasion on the part of his wife, or remonstrance on the 
part of his neighbours, or argument on the part of his priest, could 
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convince him that the deities were anything else than—to trans- 
late exactly the Japanese expression—‘ arrant humbugs.’ ‘ What 
good are they to us?’ he would say to his wife; ‘ I may kneel until 
my legs are sore, I may pray until my voice is hoarse, but for all 
that the gods don’t send the fish into my nets, and I don’t see that 
we get any the better off for all my devotions.’ His wife, who 
was a soft-speaking, gentle-minded woman, always reproached 
him for the contempt with which he treated the gods, and would 
answer, ‘ Nay, Kikuchi, we have health and strength, and surely 
they are far more worth than all the riches of the world.’ 

They were sitting one evening over the charcoal brasier, the 
children were playing on the beach outside, and the kettle was 
boiling merrily. Suddenly the charcoal shifted, the kettle over- 
turned, scalded the woman’s hand, and put out the fire. Kikuchi, 
who had met with but poor sport during the day, and who was not 
in the best of humours, broke out into a towering passion, seized 
the kettle, and flung it out on tothe beach. ‘ Ever since I bought 
this horrid thing,’ he cried, ‘it has done nothing but give us 
trouble, so there it goes, and we'll get a new one,’ and he ran out 
and kicked the kettle angrily about until it disappeared in the 
waves. When he returned ‘he found his wife in an agony of tears. 
‘What is the matter, O Hana?’ he asked. O Hana did not reply, 
but merely pointed to a dark corner of the room. Kikuchi looked 
and saw a large fox staring at him with his red, sparkling eyes, 
Seizing a wooden wine measure, he hurled it at the intruder, but 
the animal was too quick, and the missile crashed through the 
paper window into the street. ‘O Kikuchi! Kikuchi! what have 
youdone!’ cried O Hana. ‘ You've driven Kitsuné away!’ (Here, 
it should be explained that the fox is held in universal reverence 
by the Japanese people. The god Inari, patron of rice, fish, and 
daily food, is especially fond of assuming the guise of a fox, and 
his appearance is looked upon, according to circumstances, as a 
good or evil omen.) ‘Well! what do I care?’ retorted Kikuchi, 
gulping down acup of wine. ‘ What do I care for an ugly, red-eyed, 
prying fox? You believe he’s a god, but I know better, and I 
only wish the thing had hit him.’ 

But O Hana was very sorrowful for the rest of the evening, and 
retired to bed with her children earlier than usual. That night 
Kikuchi had a terrible dream. The kettle appeared in a flame of 
fire, and out of the spout was a huge fox brush. It remained at 
the foot of his quilts all the night, and seemed to glare at him 
with a couple of large red eyes. He could not get rid of the 
apparition, try as he might, and when morning dawned he was 
worn and irritable with the loss of his night’s rest. 
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During the next day his eldest boy, a bouncing youngster of 
seven, sickened. The doctor was called in. He examined the 
patient’s eyelids, and asked, ‘Have you been quarrelling lately?’ 
Both husband and wife answered, ‘No.’ ‘ Have you been drinking 
too much ?’ ‘No.’ ‘Have you been blaspheming ?’ Kikuchi with 
a blush answered, ‘No.’ ‘ Has anything out of the way happened 
lately?’ ‘ Nothing in particular,’ said Kikuchi ; ‘ I was in a bit of 
a temper last evening with my old kettle, and kicked it away.’ 
‘Kicked a kettle away!’ said the doctor; ‘ that is a bad thing to 
do, for Kitsuné is very fond of kettles. I thought that the child 
must have a devil, so if he takes a little Furidashi, and these 
twelve pills every half-hour with hot water, he will get over it.’ 

The anxious parents tried the Furidashi and the pills, but with 
no beneficial effect, for the poor little fellow grew worse and worse. 
The last remedy was tried—the swallowing of the holy picture 
worn round every child’s neck, dissolved in hot water; but with no 
success, for he died. Still Kikuchi was not convinced that he had 
done wrong, but continued to rail at the gods in general and a 
Kitsuné in particular, in the wildest manner. The weird appari- 
tion still haunted him at nights, his fishing produced nothing, no 
travellers stopped to buy O Hana’s fruit, and everything went to 
rack and ruin. Then O Hana resolved that she would go to the 
shrine of Inari on the hillside. So, when the morn rose behind 
the tall, black pine trees, she crept softly away unobserved by her 
husband, and knelt at the shrine of the god. ‘O Kitsuné!’ she 
said, with the tears streaming from her eyes, ‘I am in great 
distress) Help me!’ A blaze of light appeared in the shrine, and 
in the midst of it she saw the great fox god. He looked at her 
for a moment with kindling eyes, merely said, ‘ Find the kettle,’ 
and disappeared. As she descended the rough path, she saw a red 
glare in the heavens. A terrible thought came across her mind, 
and, alas! when se arrived at the village she beheld her house in 
flames, Kikuchi and her children standing outside with the few 
articles they had been able to save, and in the midst of the flames 
was the fox, crying out, ‘The kettle! The kettle!’ Kind 
neighbours sheltered the homeless family for the night. O Hana 
told Kikuchi all she had seen, and was glad to see that he was an 
altered man. Early the next day they set forth to search for 
the kettle. Along the shore, through the village, on the high 
road, even to the great town they went, and at last in an 
old iron shop they found the kettle, much battered and bruised. 
Tenderly they wrapped it up and carried it back to the village; 
there they polished it, mended up the holes which had been made 
in its sides, and together they went to the shrine of Inari. The 
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god appeared as he had appeared to O Hana, and in terrible tones 
he said, ‘ Kikuchi, learn from this lesson never to mock at the 
gods ; go, and sin no more.’ 

And Kikuchi mended his ways, religiously kept the kettle 
clean and burnished, paid his devotions twice a day at the shrine 
of Inari, and was rewarded by continual happiness and prosperity. 

The next story is called 


Tuz Two Bamsoos. 


By the side of the Bay of Yedo (as we are telling old stories 
we like to keep the old names), on a beautiful bank, ablaze with 
the colours of the azalea, the iris, and the camellia, grew two 
bamboo trees. The one was tall, lusty, and strong, the other was 
graceful, drooping, and tender. Said the stronger to the weaker, 
*I should like to know what good you are. The smallest breeze 
makes you bend your head almost double and sigh with pain. 
Look at me! I don’t care what wind blows or what storms come 
from the sea. I can face them and feel the better for it.’ The 
slender bamboo at his side, who was as modest and retiring as she 
was graceful and beautiful, replied, ‘ Yes, we are each suited to 
our vocation in life. You will be a stout coolie pole.’ ‘Coolie 
pole, forsooth!’ snorted her neighbour conitemptuously. ‘ Not I! 
nothing but the mast of a junk for me, that’s life, if you like. 
‘And I,’ continued the slender bamboo, ‘I shall be used to 
decorate a house at the New Year festival, if I’m to be used at all.’ 
‘Don’t you count on that,’ roughly said the big bamboo: ‘they'll 
make you into mats, or a coolie’s rain coat, or something or other 
low. Why, look there! you're fit for nothing else.’ As he spoke a 
strong breeze came in from the sea and made the whole hillside 
quiver and sigh, all but the stout bamboo, who merely bent his 
head as much as to say: ‘ Go on, go on; it pleases you and doesn’t 
hurt me!’ whilst the poor little one at his side bent and swayed, 
and groaned heavily to see so many of her tender leaves swept 
away. 

Time went on. The wood-cutters came. ‘Orra! Orra!’ they 
cried, ‘ here’s a fine fellow for Hinashi’s junk! we'll get tenpence 
for him!’ ‘Told you so,’ whispered the big bamboo to the little 
one. ‘ Now for life! Hurrah! anything rather than stop on this © 
monotonous old bank, spending the best years of one’s life in 
listening to your groanings.’ ,The axes were plied, and he fell with 
a thundering crash. Then he was stripped of his branches and 
shaped, and in a few days was sailing merrily over the blue waters 
of the bay, as happy as could be. 

Meanwhile the slender bamboo grew more graceful and more 
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beautiful every day, and the village children came to play under 
her shade, for they had learnt to love her, and called her their 
‘Silver Spray.’ 

One day there was a great hullabaloo in the plantation, such 
a whispering and chattering amongst the azaleas and the camellias 
as had never been heard before, for the azaleas and camellias are 
enemies and rarely speak to one another. ‘Whatis the matter ?’ 
asked the bamboo of her neighbour, ‘They’re going to build a 
house here for the prince of Tosa,’ replied the tree, ‘and we're all 
to be swept away.’ ‘O dear! O dear!’ said the bamboo, ‘ that’sa 
bad business; I wish I had been born stout and strong, and I 
would have been a junk mast instead of being carted away to heat 
baths.’ 

And the next day the wood-cutters came and the work of 
destruction commenced. Down upon the sand were thrown the 
beautiful flowers and the graceful clusters of leaves; the little 
bamboo trembled as she saw her friends falling around her, and 
wondered when her turn would come. At length the destroyers 
approached her, and one man was swinging his axe in the air to 
give her the fatal blow, when achorus of child voices was heard— 
‘No, don’t kill Silver Spray! please don’t.’ And the man dropped 
his arms, and she was saved. The children tenderly dug her out 
and carried her to a beautiful garden, where they planted her on 
a bank everlooking the sea. One day a dreadful storm arose. 
The blue water was churned into dark-green mountains of waves 
capped with white foam; the wind blew furiously, and in all 
directions junks could be seen flying to the nearest point of shelter. 
It was a terrible time for all the trees and plants around, but the 
bamboo was sheltered by a high bank of purple iris. Next morning 
the shore presented a woful appearance, for it was strewed with 
timbers, and masts, and torn sails, and even dead bodies of men ; 
and amongst the remains the bamboo recognised her big, strong 
companion of old days, badly bruised and cracked in many places. 
As the men dragged him up to the foot of the garden, he saw her 
and said, ‘Ah! I wish I had been a coolie pole!’ And he was cut 
up for firewood ; but the slender bamboo flourished for many years 
after, and when she heard boasting going on around her would 
often tell the story of her strong, lusty companion. 

The third story is called 


Inari's JOURNEY. 
: TuE great fox-god, Inari, once determined that he would make 
@ journey through the city to find out where true honesty and 
goodness existed. It was a bad age of crime and corruption, — 
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Civil wars tore the heart of the fair island; the rich plundered 
the poor; the poor could get neither justice nor reparation ; 
men’s minds were aflame with avarice, and the sun shone upon 
as foul a scene of depravity as it had ever seen since the days of 
the fifth great Deluge. The first place that Inari visited was the 
counting-house of one of the greatest merchants of the city of 
Yedo. ‘At any rate,’ he said, ‘I shall find fair dealing and honesty 
here, for this man’s junks float on a hundred waters, his word is 
as good as a bond, and his name is a byword for uprightness and 
integrity.’ 

He took up his position in the shape of a cobweb in a corner 
of the sample room. The tide of customers and merchants flowed 
in and out; the money rattled into the coffers; the clerks were 
busy with pen and scroll; but no one saw what Inari saw. His 
heart smote him to see the tricks of trade, and the deceptions 
practised ; the chests of tea were filled with coloured leaves and 
dust sweepings; the bales of silk were weighted with false 
materials, and their contents dyed with false colours ; lacquer and 
bronze manufactured in the next street were sold as the veritable 
productions of old times; the very scales used were false; the 
entries in the scrolls were false; and the stories told to the 
customers were false. The next day the whole city was thrown 
into a state of consternation at the news that the great firm had 
failed, and that the head partner had gone away noone knew whither. 

The next journey of the god was to the ‘ yashiki,’ or palace 
of the great lord of Bizen, one of the haughtiest and proudest of 
the nobles of the empire. As he seated himself in the guise of 
a fly on the top of a sword rack in the banqueting chamber he 
said, ‘He is too great to be ambitious; he is too rich to be 
avaricious ; he has too great expenses to be extravagant; he has 
nothing to scheme for, his fame is too bright for him to dare to 
sully it by dishonesty; he is too familiar with pleasure to be 
vicious,’ 

The banquet was spread, and the great lord entered in gorgeous 
apparel. The sweets, with which the meal commenced, were served 


in dishes of the purest Nagasaki porcelain; the rice was in the - 


finest of old gold lacquer; the wine—that prince of wines, the 
‘Flower in Full Bloom ’—hissed and bubbled in vases of the 
choicest Bizen ware, whilst the rarest. of fish and fowl came up in 
quaint dishes brought from China. Merrily the feast proceeded ; 
the wine-cup circled incessantly ; cheeks grew flushed ; eyes began 
to sparkle, and tongues wagged fast. There was nothing in this with 
which Inari could find fault, for the prince was wealthy, and it 
became his dignity to keep a sumptuous table, but he was annoyed 
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and disgusted to observe with what brutality the prince treated 
his wife, a poor, modest, retiring creature, whose only fault seemed 
to be that she brooked her husband’s insolence too meekly. If 
she spoke Bizen answered her roughly; if she smiled he frowned, 
and the poor woman knew not which way to look or how to be- 
have. When the dancing girls were ushered in, a retainer, humbly 
prostrating himself as he crawled along the floor, brought the 
prince a note. Inari, who of course could see through walls, doors, 
and everything, espied a poor ragged man, evidently half dead 
with cold and want, sitting in the snow outside. ‘ Now,’ said the 
god to himself, ‘I shall see the true nature of the prince.’ When 
Bizen opened the note his face grew purple with passion, his brow 
was puckered into a network of frowns, and his hand stretched out 
to his sword—an act at table which is only tolerated under the 
most exceptional circumstances. When Bizen had so far collected 
himself as to be able to speak, he roared, ‘ What does the scamp 
mean by intruding upon my privacy with his beggarly petitions ? 
Who let him in at the great gate?’ ‘What is it?’ asked his 
wife incautiously. The prince turned on her like a wild animal. 
‘What is it, madam?’ he hissed. ‘ Why, it’s a letter from an 
impostor who declares that I have ruined him by forfeiting his 
tenure last summer ; he says he is starving, and has the unheard-of 
insolence to ask me for the loan of a hundred riyos!’ ‘ You can 
afford to let him have them, can you not?’ meekly asked his 
wife; ‘so I will go and give them to him.’ The prince raised his 
hand and struck the unhappy woman to the ground. 

Inari could stay no longer. Outside, where cowered the beggar, 
he assumed the guise of a retainer. ‘Where do you live?’ he 
asked the poor man. ‘ At Kawasaki, your noble honour,’ replied 
the man, trembling with terror, ‘and I have walked here through 
the snow some fourteen miles to ask his highness for a little help, 
for I am very poor and miserable, and through no fault of my 
own. ‘Are you honest?’ asked Inari. ‘I try to be, your 
honour,’ answered the poor fellow. ‘I can easily find out,’ said 
the god, ‘so do not deceive me.’ The beggar looked at him. 
Inari placed his hand in the poor man’s sleeve and disappeared. 
The beggar, bewildered, looked round, then felt in his sleeve and 
pulled out notes to the value of five hundred riyos. Then he fell 
on his knees and cried, ‘It is the worshipful Inari himself!’ and 
went his way rejoicing. 

The next day the Prince of Bizen was murdered, and his 
palace burnt to the ground by a mob of discontented tenants. 

The next journey of Inari was to a hall of justice. ‘If I 
don’t find honesty here,’ he said, ‘ I don’t know where to look for it.’ 
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The day’s business began, and Inari took the form of a pen in 
the hand of one of the clerks. ‘Call the first case,’ said the 
judge, a big, heavy fellow, with a face which betokened constant 
acquaintance with the good things of this life. The first criminal 
was introduced ; he was carried in, for he had lain five days in a 
noisome cell with weights upon his back and legs, and could not 
move. ‘You are accused of robbery,’ said the judge. ‘ Nay, 
your honour,’ whispered the poor wretch, ‘I was starving. I saw 
a rice cake on a shop shelf, and I could not resist the temptation 
to seize it.’ ‘Doesn’t matter. It’s robbery,’ said the judge. 
‘People’s property must be protected. Fifty stripes with the 
bamboo, a month’s hard labour upon rice and water, and think 
yourseif lucky to get off with your head! Next case.’ 

A dissolute-looking young fellow, fashionably dressed, swag- 
gered in between two juilers. ‘Sorry to see you here, Mr. 
Hanaski,’ said the judge, blandly. ‘Same as before, I suppose?’ 
‘ Well, sir,’ replied the young man, with an air of careless effron- 
tery, ‘ it was at the “Three Pine Trees”; I suppose I had been 
drinking a bit; the wench was impudent, and I cut her down. 
I suppose a couple of hundred riyos for the family will settle it?’ 
* Oh, as it was justifiable, said the judge, ‘ we'll call it a hundred. 
Good morning.’ The young man paid the money and left the 
court. 

Inari shuddered. ‘Here,’ thought he, ‘is a poor wretch who 
is convicted of having stolen a cake worth half a tempo to appease 
the cravings of his hunger, and is condemned to be crippled for 
life ; and a young blackguard who kills a woman gets off with an 
easy fine!’ On the spot he struck the judge with a dropsy, 
from which he never recovered; and the young murderer was 
waylaid by the friends of the girl, and so maltreated that he died 
of his wounds. 

Heart-sick and mottified, Inari said, ‘Now for Kawasaki. 
Possibly, but not probably, I shall find beneath the lowly peasant’s 
roof what I have failed to discover in the gilded palaces of the 
mighty.’ To Kawasaki he went as a pilgrim. He soon espied 
the beggar cutting wood outside a poor but neat little hut hard 
by the ferry. Assuming an air of great weariness the god ad- 
dressed him, ‘I am bound for the holy O Yama, to do my mid- 
winter penance beneath the cascade at Koyias. I am very poor, 
and cannot afford to go to one of the great tea-houses; perhaps 
you will let me rest here a while and refresh myself, in return for 
what few tempos I can give.’ The peasant took Inari’s arm gently 
and led him in. ‘O Kiku!’ he cried to his wife, ‘here, 

quick, bring some warm water, and something to eat and drink ; 
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here is a poor old pilgrim, tired and hungry.’ A pleasant-looking 
old woman approached at the summons and saluted Inari. Then 
the warm water was brought and she bathed the feet of the god, 
whilst her husband scraped together what little food and wine 
there was in the house, and set it before him. ‘I feel ashamed,’ 
said Inari, ‘at trespassing upon the good nature of those who are 
as poor as myself.’ ‘Do not mention it, sir,’ said the peasant. 
‘We have to work hard for our living, but we have always 
something to spare for poor travellers like yourself.’ 

‘ And how do you get your living, if it is not a rude question ?’ 
asked Inari. ‘I cut wood for the great tea-houses,’ replied the 
man, ‘and at busy times I help the ferryman. But I had such 
great good luck the other day that we are quite comfortable now.’ 
And he told Inari about his visit to the Bizen palace. 

The god said nothing for a few minutes, and then he asked, 
‘I shall be returning here in a fortnight’s time ; could you make it 
convenient to lend me fifty riyos ?’ 

‘ Willingly, sir, said the peasant, and he counted out the sum 
from his bamboo stem and placed the paper in the hand of the 
god. In a fortnight Inari returned to the peasant’s house and 
said, ‘ Here are the fifty riyos you were kind enough to lend me— 
and,’ taking from his own pocket a roll of notes, ‘here are five 
hundred more. I only borrowed from you to test your heart, and 
perhaps you can guess who Tam.’ The astonished and delighted 
couple fell on their knees, in an ecstasy of joy. Inari disappeared, 
and the poor peasant prospered ever after, until he became the 
owner of the largest tea-house in Kawasaki, 

The fourth story is called 


A Cure ror DISCONTENT. 


In that low quarter of the city of Yedo, called Shinagawa, there 
lived a poor sandal-maker. He was very poor, and belonged to the 
proscribed tribe of Etas, a race which, previous to the present era 
of refinement and enlightenment, lived by themselves, the spurned 
and despised of men, able only to follow certain trades of a menial 
character, such as the flaying of animals, the execution of criminals, 
and the making of sandals and clogs, to which the free-born 
citizens would not stoop. Poverty and misery preyed upon the 
mind of the poor sandal-maker so much that one night he said to 
his wife, ‘O Taki, I wish I could be a great lord for a few days, 
to do nothing, to eat and drink of the best, and never to be obliged 
to think about spending a tempo.’ ‘Don’t be stupid, Denkichi,’ 
replied his wife; ‘ you would never do to be a lord, you might 
just as well try to swallow Fuji’ (the great mountain). But the 
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god Inari, who was prowling about as was his wont, heard this, and 
resolved that he would teach the poor man a lesson of contentment. 
So when the sandal-maker was asleep between his filthy quilts he 
appeared to him, and said, ‘ You want to be a lord. Very well, 
you shall try it for a week.’ 

The sandal-maker rubbed his eyes and awoke. He was ina 
beautiful room, the walls of which were hung with curiously 
painted scrolls ; the mats were of the finest and whitest straw ; his 
quilts were of the softest silk, and his pillow was of camphor wood 
with a roll of the best bamboo paper tied upon it. 

As he awoke a servant approached him kneeling, with a tray 
of sweetmeats. Denkichi took a handful and swallowed them, 
smacked his lips, and cleared the dish. The servant prostrated 
himself to the mats and retired, as he came, kneeling. ‘ Well,’ 
said Denkichi, ‘ this is luck! I suppose I’d better dress.’ His old 
garments were gone, and in their place was a suit of splendidly 
embroidered silk, fitted with stiff cardboard wings, and adorned 
with huge white crests of oak leaves. A personage who seemed to 
be a sort of major-domo appeared, and informed him that the 
suitors were waiting in the ante-room. ‘ But wherc’s O Taki?’ 
asked Denkichi. The man shook his head. ‘Well, as ‘I’m a 
regular lord,’ thought Denkichi, ‘I may as well see what it’s like; 
but I should have liked O Taki to have seen me. And these 
clothes are confoundedly hot and heavy. But never mind, here 
goes!’ So he went into the ante-room, where there must have 
been at least a hundred people assembled, who all made obeisance 
as he appeared. The major-domo showed him a sort of raised dais 
on which he was to seat himself, and for three long hours he was 
obliged to remain motionless, listening to claims and petitions, 
and remonstrances and beggings of favours, and details of estates, 
and of revenue, and of a hundred other things about which he 
knew nothing. Several times he felt as if he would have liked to 
jump up and stretch his legs, and hitched himself uneasily, but 
the eye of the major-domo spoke a silent remonstrance, and he 
subsided with a sigh. 

When at length the business was concluded, Denkichi was 
about to fling off his robes, and lie down as was his wont, half 
naked, with his pipe between his lips and a bowl of wine beside 
him, when the major-domo informed him that the hour of the 
midday meal had arrived. At this repast he was introduced to 
the ladies of his retinue, who were magnificently arrayed, but so 
staid and solemn of demeanour, so unable to appreciate the jokes 
by which he had won for himself the name of the ‘ Shinagawa 
Wit,’ that he would much rather have had his plain, homely O 
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Taki by his side. The meat was splendid, but Denkichi would 
have preferred a dish of stewed eels, a bowl of Yakidofu, and a 
measure of Three Virtue wine, to all the delicate dishes presented 
to him, so smothered in sauces and condiments as not to preserve 
an atom of their natural flavour. It was a long affair too, and 
when it was over he exclaimed with a sigh of relief, ‘ Well, at 
any rate, now they’ll let me have half an hour’s peace.’ But the 
major-domo approached, and reminded him that the fencing 
master was waiting. So poor Denkichi was obliged to encase 
himself in a heavy suit of chain armour, and for more than an 
hour attack and defend, repeat, parry, cut, lunge, and dance about 
until he was nigh dropping with fatigue. After the fencing 
came the master of Chinese, and after the master of Chinese the 
music instructor. A few cups of tea—spoilt, so thought Denkichi, 
by the infusion of cherry flower—somewhat refreshed him, and for 
the first time during the day he was enabled to get a few minutes 
of such rest as his stiff raiment would allow him. But the busi- 
ness of the day was by no means over. A council of the heads of 
the ward was held, at which Denkichi presided, and again he had 
to sit listening to dry arguments on questions of law, petty differ- 
ences of opinion, long speeches, and statements about matters in 
which he did not feel the slightest interest. This was followed by 
the evening meal, an entertainment just as formal and twice as 
lengthy as that at midday. He was almost asleep with weariness 
and fatigue, and would have crept into his sumptuous bedchamber, 
but the major-domo—how he hated that major-domo !—told him 
that a new theatre had been opened in the quarter, and that the 
people would be offended if the lord were not to honour the first 
night with his presence. A fresh suit of clothes, if possible heavier 
and stiffer than the first, was necessary for this performance, and 
not until the small hours of the next morning could poor Denkichi 
at last throw himself down between the quilts, only to be aroused 
in a short time to meet the assembly of suitors. 

So, for a week this continued, with but little variation. On 
the evening of the sixth day Inari appeared. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘how do you like it?’ Denkichi fell on his knees. ‘ Let me go 
back this minute!’ he cried, ‘and never more shall you hear a 
word of discontent pass my mouth.’ Inari granted his prayer, and 
he found himself back again at the old hut in Shinagawa, with O 
Taki by his side. So utterly wearied and worn out was he that 
he slept during the whole of the next day, and then he related his 
experiences to a wondering circle of friends. But he never more 
was heard to grumble at his lowly condition. 
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Che Green Curban: a DSpsterp. 


I. 


Ir was October 24, 187—, and the thick, melancholy afternoon 
was sinking into murky night. We sat—-that is, I, the youngest 
of the family, our old invalid mother, and Edward, just returned 
from a voyage to San Francisco—we sat about the fire in the long, 
low drawing-room, while our sister Charlotte went to her own 
room to lie down. She had taken a long walk by the cliffs and 
the sands with Edward—too long, he thought, considering that she 
had only just recovered from the prostration consequent on a too 
assiduous nursing of mother—and he kept glancing anxiously 
towards the door as if he would follow her. We were silent, 
waiting for tea in that vacant mood which those alone who make 
afternoon tea a meal can quite understand, and the witch-elm at 
the west window and the yew at the east looked in upon us, as 
silent and unoccupied as ourselves. I rose and went to the west 
window; the red sun was contriving to look through the thin 
skirt of the cloudy canopy and to shed a dull lurid light through 
the tall trees on the distant horizon, and the wind came from the 
desolate flats of the wold and crept moaning round the house. I 
moved across to the other window; at no great distance was the 
sudden margin of the cliff, and then the glooming sea and the 
leaden sky. 

‘Come and sit down, Jim,’ said Edward; ‘ you fidget mother 
there; don’t he, mother? No? Well, you fidget me. Don’t 
you know the air feels to me as if I were going to have a thump- 
ing headache? If I were at sea now I would shorten sail down to 
the lower top-sails.’ 

I sat down again, and Edward again turned anxious looks 
toward the door. 

‘Poor Lotty,’ he said,‘I’m afraid she’s not nearly well yet, 
mother ; and she complained, when we were out, of her eyes smart- 
ing with the sea air.’ 

‘She’s been far from strong for a ‘good while now, poor child,’ 
said mother; ‘ and she’s been a poor one tosleep since she watched 
with me so much. I hope, I do, she’s not going to be ill.’ 

At this suggestion we sat silent and looked at the fire. We 
sat thus for some time, till our servant entered and announced tea 
was ready. We had little more than sat down when we were 
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startled by a shriek, and the servant rushed back into the dining- 
room as pale as a dish-cloth. 

‘Oh, missus!’ she cried, ‘oh, master! But I’ve just met 
Miss Charlotte at the door of her room looking so fearsome-like, 
and she caught hold of me and tried to speak, but couldn’t, and it 
took me so sudden and she looked so queer that I ran away!’ 

In an instant we were all out of the room and into Charlotte’s. 
She lay on her bed either asleep or in a faint. 

* She has fainted,’ said mother. 

‘ But what is this?’ exclaimed Edward, showing a large scar 
across her left wrist. ‘Get some water, said he to me, while 
mother produced her smelling-salts. 

Edward chanced to touch, perhaps to press, her left hand, and 
that did more than either the salts or the water to bring her 
round. She winced as with pain, withdrew her hand, looked round 
slowly upon us, and then with a sudden turn glanced fearfully 
behind her. 

‘Have you found him? MHave you seen him?’ she de- 
manded. 

‘Him?’ we glanced at her and at each other. ‘Who?’ 

‘Oh,’ said she, after a reflective pause,‘ I suppose it must 
have been merely a horrid dream.’ Saying this she raised her 
hand and saw the scar across her wrist. On the instant she sat up 
pale and rigid. ‘Then,’ she cried, ‘it must have been! But, 
here you all are! And—here’s my hand like this, and—do a” 
see anything at the back of my neck? It is sore, too—I chn’t 
understand it!’ She seemed ready to burst into tears, though she 
was usually the bravest-hearted of girls. 

‘Come, Lotty, my girl,’ said Edward, patting and soothing 
her. ‘Try and be the brave girl I have always boasted my sister 
was, Collect yourself and remember. Tell us what troubles you, 
my dear—how all this came about.’ 

‘I suppose I was dreaming,’ said she. ‘I had just come in, I 
thought, from a wide, wide sandy plain, where the heat was so 
great I could see the air as it were simmering, and found myself 
in a delicious, cool garden, where the air was laden with rich sweet 
scents, and where I saw roses—not small English ones, but great 
things like peonies—and orange-trees, and a tangle of sweet and 
beautiful trees, and flowers, and shrubs that I did not know. I 
wandered about seeking something, I don’t know what, when I 
came out upon an open place and saw before me a great dazzling 
white building with a court or verandah. I looked into the shade 
of the court, and I thought it was—oh, so beautiful! The floor 
was all wonderfully small, and bright, and delicate mosaic work 
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and the walls seemed painted or inlaid in a very minute curious 
pattern in all sorts of colours, I suddenly saw a figure appear in 
one corner and then disappear; it was completely wrapped in a 
white mantle, all except the head, and that was black and woolly 
like a negro’s. I was just thinking whether I should go on or go 
back, when I received a heavy blow on the back of my head; that 
brought me to my knees, and I turned round and saw a dark, thin, 
ferocious face, with burning eyes and a black beard, and a great 
green turban. I had just seen it when I saw a hand with a red- 
hot iron come to my eyes; I struggled, and in my struggle I 
brought my hand up to my face and the iron burned my wrist 
here as you see it. I somehow got away from the man, and I saw 
the person with the white mantle again, and I called out to him, 
and I knew no more. Oh, I feel so sore and sleepy; let me be.’ 
And she settled herself again on the bed and passed into sleep. 

Mother was now so excited with fear that she forgot her own 
weakness, and shook Charlotte and talked to her with energy to 
rouse her, 

‘Now, Lotty! Charlotte! Don’t be foolish! Don’t give way 
in this fashion !’ 

‘ Better let her alone, mother,’ said Edward, seeing this had 
no effect on his sister but to make her start and mutter. ‘This 
is something we don’t understand. You see here is the mark 
where she dreamed she was burned, and I dare say if we looked 
we’d find marks on her head.’ 

‘She can’t have burned herself,’ said mother, turning; ‘ there’s 
no fire here.’ 

‘You must have been telling her some of your atrocious yarns,’ 
said I. 

‘Some of ‘my atrocious yarns, young un!’ he exclaimed with 
some heat. ‘I declare—Lotty would bear me out if she were 
properly awake—I told her nothing of this sort at all; I did 
certainly mention something about a nigger—that nigger off Cuba. 
But, my boy, a yarn would never operate in this way, and produce 
burns and bruises. I say, mother, we must send for Dr. Arnot. 
There must be something serious the matter with the poor girl. 
We'd better let her be till he comes, I think.’ 

Dr. Arnot, a retired hospital lecturer on pathology, who lived 
in our village and ministered to all the neighbourhood—adminis- 
tering not only physic but also counsel and consolation, much after 
the manner of Balzac’s Dr. Benassis—was sent for, and we sat 
down to puzzle over the mystery till he should come. Tea was 
waiting, but we had now no mind or appetite for tea. 
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‘T have read, you know,’ said J, ‘ you must have read it, 
too, Edward ; 

‘No,’ interrupted he, ‘I’m pretty sure I haven’t if you’ve read 
it; you’re a scholar, and our reading does not commonly cross. 
What is it ?’ 

‘Well, that nuns, devout and fasting, by long contemplation 
of the crucifix have produced the stigmata—the marks of the 
wounds, you know—on their own bodies.’ 

‘But Lotty,’ said Edward, ‘is not a nun, she does not fast ; 
surely you don’t think that she’s been contemplating a scarred 
figure. Still, Jim, lad, I dare say there’s something in your idea, 
if we could find it. Now, you know, I feel almost sure that’s a real 
vision she’s had; something is going to happen like that. The 
green turban, now, maybe you don’t think anything of that 
particular, but I just recollect this: when I used to voyage to 
the Levant, among all the white and dirty turbans I have seen I 
never saw one green, but I have heard they are worn on great 
occasions by those that claim to be direct descendants of the 
prophet—the false prophet Mahomet, you know. It’s a vision, 
depend on’t.’ 

‘But you don’t think, do you, that burns would inflict 
themselves in a vision before they have ever been made ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Edward, ‘ we'll hear what Dr. Arnot says.’ 

Dr. Arnot was very fond of our sister, and he came at once to 
our summons. In a few minutes more he was ushered into the 
room where we were. We told him what had happened, and he 
went and looked at Charlotte. 

‘Um—m! Feeble pulse, but steady enough. Have you 
looked at her head?’ We had not. He looked, and disclosed a 
discoloured spot just upon the cerebellum! ‘It’s very, very re- 
markable. Mrs. Raven, will you kindly undo her sleeve a little?’ 
He looked closely at the scar. ‘It’s a most extraordinary case! 
Never knew anything like it before! She has slept pretty 
quietly since she spoke to you ?’ 

He stood watching her and holding her wrist for some moments, 
and then turned away and sat down in silence. 

‘What do you think of it, Doctor?’ asked Edward, after a 
decorous pause. ‘J think, you know, it’s an extraordinary vision 
she’s had of something that’s going to happen to some of us—to 
me, maybe.’ 

‘Ah, perhaps it is, Captain.’ 

‘Jim there thinks ——-’ and he repeated what I had said. 

‘Ah,’ said he, and gave me a glance of investigation, and 
turned his chair more towards us, ‘that suggestion looks in the 
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proper direction ; your notion, Captain, accounts for the story, but 
not for the stigmata. Let me tell you something which will bring 
the suggestion a step nearer your sister’s case. I knewa lady who 
one day from the end of the hall saw the door swing-to in a sudden 
draught upon the fingers of her little boy. She was so struck with 
horror for the moment that she could not stir nor cry out, but she 
felt a sudden dart of pain into her own fingers, which made her 
almost faint. She heard no cry from the door; she went and 
opened it. The boy was unhurt, but her fingers were as if they 
had been caught in the door, and I thought they had been when 
I went to see her. I have heard of several similar cases—all 
women, and women of extreme sensibility. Now,’ said he, ‘ your 
sister’s case is in some of its features like these. She is very 
sensitive, and her sensitiveness has been increased by ’—with a 
glance at mother-—‘ by recent illness; she has the stigmata (or, 
rather, the stigma), and not only the stigma but the pain. But, 
so far as we can see, it wants the most essential point—a sufficient 
antecedent cause. In the case I have mentioned there was that : 
the mother saw her boy bruised, as she thought, before her eyes, 
I can’t consider,’ said he, turning more particularly to the cap- 
tain, ‘that merely to dream of being stunned and burned is enough 
to produce marks so very like those of stunning and burning; 
there must, I think, have been some stronger compelling cause, 
and what that is we must try to find out. Yes. You don’t 
happen to know,’ he asked after a pause, addressing us generally, 
‘whether there is any one abroad she is very much interested in, 
and—and who is very much interested in her?’ 

‘A lover, d’you mean?’ said Edward, including mother and 
me in his look of inquiry. 

‘I don’t think there is,’ said I. 

‘I’m sure there’s not,’ said mother; ‘no girl could be freer 
from such a thing. However, you had better ask her yourself, 
Doctor, when she wakes.’ 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘If you had been abroad now, Captain, I should 
have had a guess—only a guess, mind—ready at once.’ 

The maid entered to ask whether we would have teanow. We 


looked at Dr. Arnot. 
‘Oh yes,’ said he, ‘ go, go by all means. I shall sit by her till 


she wakes.’ 

When we returned he had his note-book on his knee, and he was 
writing rapidly. We disposed ourselves here and there till he 
had finished writing and shut up his note-book. 

‘ She has not stirred yet,’ said he. ‘This is to me the most 
interesting case I have ever observed; it seems to me quite a new 
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departure in these strange studies of the marvellous power of the 
mind over the body. Marvellous? miraculous, some people would 
call them, because they occur so seldom and are therefore so little 
understood. In the cases I have known or heard of before, intense 
sympathy has through natural sight set flowing a current of such. 
qagnetic force as to make two persons as if they were one.’ 

‘Do you believe in mesmerism, Doctor ?’ interposed Edward, 
abruptly. 

‘Certainly; mesmerism is a fact. Now,’ continued he, ‘ it 
would be of great interest to discover that intense sympathy could 
accomplish the same results through clairvoyance instead of through 
natural sight, and over any distance. I have made very full notes 
of this case: I shall watch it to the end.’ 

We three, subdued by these mysterious psychological sugges- 
tions, said not a word, but sat in the dim lamp-light looking at 
each other vacantly, and conjuring up presentments of the person 
who, the Doctor appeared convinced, must be at the other end of 
the chain of Charlotte’s syrhpathy. 

One hour, two hours passed, and our sister still lay motionless, 
Mother grew very fidgety, and so did Edward, and asked Dr. 
Arnot whether he had better do something to rouse her from her 
sleep. He so far yielded to their urging as to feel her pulse again 
and to use his stethoscope, but he ended with, ‘ Wait a little.’ 

It was nearly nine o’clock when, with a sudden tremor as of 
fresh life through her limbs and a painful flushing of the face, she 
opened her eyes and turned towards us. We were eager to ques- 
tion her, but again the Doctor said, ‘ Wait a little.’ He ordered a 
cup of tea for her. When that was drunk he began gently to 
question her. 

Had she slept quite soundly since her last waking? Quite. 
No kind of disturbing dream had visited her? None, none at all; 
her sleep had been quite vacant. Had she any idea what had set 
her off on that strange dream he had been told of? She could not 
guess. Would she mind repeating itto him? She told it to him 
as she had told it to us. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘ think ; recollect. Is there no one abroad, in 
the East, perhaps, who has been in your thoughts a good deal lately, 
in whom you take a great interest, of whom you have thought 
to-day, maybe ?’ 

She paled a little, glanced at Edward, looked at her hands, 
shook her head, and said, ‘ No.’ 

‘You mean,’ said the Doctor, ‘no one but your brother, who 
may soon be abroad. You are quite sure there is no one else you 
are much interested in, who may now be abroad ?’ 
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‘Quite sure, Doctor; I have said so,’ she’ replied, a little 
petulantly. 

‘You will excuse me, my dear,’ said Dr. Arnot; ‘but you 
know it is not mere curiosity that makes me question you closely, 
but scientific inquiry ; I want to see if there is not some intelli- 
gent cause for your strange and very particular dream, and for 
these very extraordinary marks upon you.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said she, ‘it is one of those strange things that 
happen to some people, and that you read about, and that nobody 
can explain. I wish you would give me something, Dr. Arnot, 
for these sore places pain me a great deal.’ 

So nothing came of the Doctor’s inquiry. But, though the 
pain passed in a day or two from the stigma, the scar remained, 
She seldom left her bed, and when she did, she crept solicitous and 
cat-like about the house, and cat-like was found gone to sleep in 
odd corners. She seldom spoke, and when she was spoken to it 
seemed only with great effort that she gave her attention. 

Now I may say, without, I think, appearing too suspicious, that 
I was convinced from Charlotte’s manner before the Doctor, and 
from her subsequent behaviour, that she had made some discovery, 
or that she entertained some guess which she was either afraid ur 
ashamed to impart to any one. I kept my conviction to myself, 
because I knew that when baldly mentioned it would appear rather 
baseless, and especially because I could not suggest what her dis- 
covery or her guess might be. 

But the truth of my conviction was soon established. It would 
be about a fortnight or three weeks after, that Edward received 
from Liverpool two letters on the same day, the one offering him 
the command of a large steamer trading and carrying passengers 
to Charleston and New Orleans, and the other the command of a 
steamer trading to Alexandria and the Levant. It was plain the 
American voyage was likely to be the more profitable, but Char- 
lotte, I noticed, looked in a scared, eager way at Edward and 
exclaimed :— 

‘Don’t take that ship, Edward!’ then she coloured oddly and 
looked constrained, and added, ‘Is it not much more interesting 
’ and safe to sail the Mediterranean and to visit the romantic Kast 
than to cross the Atlantic at this time of year and to squabble and 
haggle with niggers and cotton-salesmen ?’ 

Nothing was said in answer to this, though all three of us were 
struck by her peculiar manner. This was in the evening. Next 
morning I was in the ‘ book-recess’ of the many-cornered room 
we called the study, leaning with a book in my hand against the 
wall and half-hid by a curtain, and Edward was sitting at the table 
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writing letters, when Charlotte entered. She took up a book and 
remained standing, but when Edward's glance returned to his 
writing her eyes turned upon him anxious and eager. 

‘Are you writing to accept that American ship, Edward ?’ she 
asked. 

‘I am going to, Lotty. Why! what’s the matter, my girl?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know what to say! But don’t take that ship, 
Edward !’ 

‘Why, poppet! Have you keen thinking something may 
happen to me? Have you been dreaming again? Come, sit down, 
my girl.’ 

She went and stood by him and looked down. ‘I have been 
dreaming again,’ said she, ‘ but the same kind of dream as before. 
Twice—a week ago and last night—I dreamt I was lying in great 
distress, with horrible things creeping and crawling about me— 
ugh! and the face in the green turban came, and he grasped me 
by the wrist, and then it all dissolved, and I felt somehow I was 
not myself but some one else; and I’m sure some friend is lying in 
some horrible prison in the East and wants our help. So if you 
don’t take the ship for the East, Edward, I don’t know what I 
shall do!’ And she looked exceedingly distressed. 

‘ But the East, my girl,’ said he, ‘ means a great deal.’ 

‘Couldn’t you go to the prisons and find if there was any one 
you know there ?’ 

‘Can I go the round of the prisons and ask, “ Is there anybody 
who knows Captain Raven here?” Even if they would let me 
enter the prisons, it would take a year or two to go through them 
—Syria, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and all round where they happen to 
wear turbans.’ 

‘Is there no particular place where they wear green turbans?’ 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

‘What shall I do? Oh, it will be on my conscience, and he 
will keep coming to me in dreams! I know he will.’ 

‘He? Who?’ 

‘Who?’ she repeated, looking strangely nonplussed, I thought. 
‘The man in the green turban.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Edward, ‘you know I’d do anything to 
save your little finger from an ache. It doesn’t matter to me; 
I'll take the Mediterranean ship, and make inquiries as I go along.’ 

A little later Edward walked out tothe post. I met him, and 
asked if he had decided on his ship. He told me pretty much 
what I had overheard. 

‘It’s a pity,’ said I, ‘ Charlotte won’t tell you whom she wants 
you to go in search of,’ 
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‘ Won't tell me? You don’t suppose she can, do you?’ 
‘I think she can, but that for some reason she does not like 
He turned about at once and went in again. I followed him. 
Charlotte had gone to bed again ; we went to her room. 
‘Lotty,’ said he, ‘ you know I’m going to the Mediterranean on 
your errand; I would take it kind of you, if you can make any 
sort of guess, that you should tell me whom I am to look for.’ 


to. 


She turned her face to the pillow and burst into tears. ‘ Oh,’ | 


she said, ‘I wish I could! I have told you I felt I was some one 
else, or as if I and some one were—were one, and [ thought I 
turned and turned but could not see the face. Oh, I wish I could 
tell you, Edward ; for if you don’t find who it is Ishall die! I feel 
as if that person had my life and were drawing it out of me!’ 


II. 


In the end of June we received the following letter from 
Edward :-—- 

‘s.s. Falcon, Bay of Tangier, Morocco. 
May 20, 187—. 

‘You will be surprised to receive this letter so soon after my 
last, with its words of no hope of success. You will see I am out 
of the Mediterranean. This is how it has come about. The 
owners having heard, I suppose, of the famine among the Moors, 
telegraphed to me at Port Said to ship a cargo of grain and come 
on to Tangier and Mogador. Now, I’m constantly finding out, when 
I think everything’s gone to jumble, that something or other 
happens that shows me I’m no better than a heathen, and that 
things in this world really fit and work like the tackling of a ship. 
That is not a remarkably wire or clear moral, but you'll see pre- 
sently what I mean. 

‘L arrived off this port with a fine cargo of wheat yesterday. 
This morning very early I landed—after being fought for by half 
a dozen yelling natives—I landed on the back, or rather the 
shoulders, of a swarthy Moor with a smooth-shaven poll, to which I 
had to hold on to preserve my balance. Though I had come ashore 
for business and not for pleasure, [ could not help noticing how 
different the natives look here from what they look in Algiers or in 
Alexandria, or any of the Mediterranean ports where the Christians 
are the Mohammedans’ masters. They don’t scowl at you out of 
corners or from the walls here, nor rush tearing at you for “ back- 
sheesh ”; they sweep along in their white flowing robes and great 
turbans, proud and indifferent ; they’re not afraid of you, they 
don’t hate you; they don’t care two peas for you; at least, that’s 
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how they struck me. Now, I was walking along, thinking this sort 
of thing, through the crowd that there always is first thing in the 
morning,—grave, lanky fellows in turbans; shining, strapping 
negroes “mid nodings on,” and women with a great deal on, 
especially about the head, for they take such precautions to hide 
their face that they forget they are discovering their legs,—well, 
as I say, I was walking along, sometimes squeezed up against the 
wall by a groaning camel, sometimes stumbling into a hole in the 
abominable street or rather lane, when I heard myself hailed— 

‘“ Hi! Captain Raven!” 

‘I looked round and up, but I could see nobody. Butina 
twinkling a door close to me opened and a man in European dress 
flew at me, threw his arms round my neck, and kissed me. You 
may guess how astonished and put out I felt. Now, who do you 
think it was? You remember the bonny little German doctor 
that sailed with me when I was in the Baltic and Archangel trade, 
and that I brought home with me to see you about two years ago? 
Well, it was he—Herr Benigsen ! 

‘« What the deuce,” I cried, staring at him—* what the deuce 
are you doing here ?” 

‘“ Me!” said he—* why not I as well as you? But,” said he, 
‘come in here with me, or we shall be trodden to death.” 

‘1 went in with him, but only for a minute; because, as I told 
him, my business-man, a Moorish Jew, would be waiting for me. 

‘« It is Moses Secsii, I know,” said he. He noticed that I stared, 
and he said, “ Moses does nearly all this trade you’re in—I know 
you bring grain from Alexandria. Moses told me; he is of my 
religion; 1 know him well. Now you will go on with the man 
that was guiding you, and I will come at once—at once, my dear 
friend, and we shall have a big talk.” 

‘I went on, and did my business with Secs. There was not 
much to be done except to arrange about my unlading. And I was 
very glad Secsii (a fine man for a Jew) took the trouble of it off 
my hands, for this Tangier is a beast of a place to land a cargo 
in; there’s no harbour, no pier, everything has to be beached. 
(There was a fine pier—a mole once—you can see the ruins of it 
in the water, built by us English when we possessed Tangier two 
hundred or'so years ago; but when we vacated the town we per- 
formed a fine dog-in-the-manger trick worthy of the blessed 
memory of King Charles the Second—we pulled the mole to 
pieces, and now we suffer more from its loss than any other people. ) 
Well, I had just about finished, when in comes Benigsen. We 
had breakfast with the Secsii family, consisting of the father and — 
mother, a clever bright boy of fourteen, who speaks English, and 
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two fine daughters, with fine eyes that look upon you in a most 
comforting manner. The house had a central court with a foun- 
tain in the middle, and flowers in pots in the English fashion, and 
a verandah all round. We went out and sat to take coffee and to 
smoke and talk. Now note me; perhaps I have wearied you a 
little with my yarn up to this, but the gist of it is coming now. 

‘“ But tell me, Doctor,” I said to Benigsen, ‘ how it is that I 
find you in Tangier? When you left my ship you were going to 
settle down to practise your profession at home in Bavaria, and I 
find you practising—I don’t know what—in Morocco. How comes 
that about ?” 

*“ Ah, my dear friend,” said he, “Idid say that. But when I 
got to Munich I could not rest. My father dead, my mother 
dead, my sister dead—all my family dead except myself. I be- 
came very low-spirited. I happened to read the travels of Dr. 
Gerhard Rohlfs in Morocco—do you know the book ?—and I 
wanted to come here too, especially when I heard that my re- 
ligionists in this country were in such a bad way. I came to this 
country like Rohlfs, with only a few moneys in my purse, but my 
friend here +4 

‘“ Pray,” said Secsi, “tell the illustrious gentleman, your 
friend, the story you have to tell, and linger not upon trifles.” 

‘«“ Well,” said Benigsen, “I inquired about the best way ot 
getting right into this wonderful country, and I was told by 





everybody I must become Mohammedan; ‘ Jl faut raser la téte. 


Being a Jew, I could pass for Mohammedan quicker than others 
if I learnt the language and shaved the head. I lived here with 
Secsii for six months, and learnt the Moghrebbin, and practised 
my profession among my people; and then I set out, dressed like 
a Moor, with a caravan for Fez.” 

*“ When was that ?” I asked. 

‘“ A year ago last April,” he answered. “It was all new and 
beautiful to me to ride along roads that were no roads; to be 
joined on the way by strangers in their beautiful Moorish dress on 
horses or mules, with wonderful things to tell and to ask, and to 
be passed by the silent cavalcade of the harem of an Arab sheikh 
of the plains all swathed from view, or by a dashing band of 
horsemen with white flowing haiks re 

‘« What is a haik?” I asked. | 

‘“ That white bit of stuff you see the Moors wrap about their 
necks and shoulders, and cover their heads with. I expected to 
see them all wearing turbans, but they don’t wear the turban 





‘ much.” 


‘ Now, that mention of turbans set me off, and I asked him, 
“Do you ever happen to see green turbans about these parts ?” 
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‘ “ Very seldom,” said he, “ and I hope I may never see another.” 

‘My curiosity was roused, as you may guess, thinking of 
Charlotte, and I asked, “ Why? Are you frightened of a green 
turban?” 

‘“ Not frightened ; but a green turban will by its sight make 
me turn nauseous to the end of my life; for I was never so near 
death as when I last saw one. You wish to hear about that? 
After visiting Fez and Meknez, I thought I should like to do as 
Rohlfs did, and visit Wazan, the Sacred City, before the rainy 
season set in. I set out from Meknez, in the company of a Jewish 
merchant, and after some distance joined a cavalcade of pilgrims 
from Tafilet, beyond the Atlas, who were travelling to Wazan to 
see the Grand Shereef, to kiss his hand and to be cured by his 
touch. They were a wild company, and I do confess I was from 
the first afraid of them. On the third day I had reason, I had 
lingered a little behind to examine a plant that looked like a 
cactus, when I was set upon by three of them and stripped of 
everything except my shirt and slippers; my mule, my instru- 
ments, my money, everything they went off with, and left me 
lying half senseless and bareheaded in the sun. After a while I 
woke, with my head burning and throbbing, determined to pursue 
my way to Wazan and bring my robbers to punishment. I knew 
I was out of the route to Fez, and that on the bare trackless plain 
we were traversing there was little hope of coming upon any 
traveller, or even upon an inhabited diar, but I knew too that 
Wazan was due north, and I struggled on. Ah, my dear friend, 
if I could tell you all I did suffer you would not believe I could 
have suffer and still be sitting here well and glad talking to 
you. I did not sleep that night; I lay in a delirium. In the 
morning I found a spring full of tortoises; but that the people 
like, they say it makes the water good. I drank, and I found 
some berries and ate. Later in the day I came upon a diar of 
twelve tents. I received some milk, shelter, and rest for that day 
and night, and next morning I set out with an additional piece 
of clothing upon me. Well, I say no more about those days. 
On the fifth day, about sun-down, I was out of the hot glaring 
plain, and close to a cool grove of tamarisk trees outside the 
little white town of Wazan. I plunged into the shade, and as I 
went deeper I came upon fruit-trees and upon melons. I tore open 
a melon and drank, and I ate of the delicious fruit and went on. 
And now through the trees I saw a building; I thought it was a 
kibba, or tomb of a saint, and I took off my slippers, as a true 
believer should do on holy ground. I pressed on and came out 
into the open, and then I saw that it was no kibba that was 
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before me, but a magnificent palace—the palace of the Grand 
Shereef, I guessed. Then, it is impossible to say why, an immense 
disgust came upon me of my wanderings, and I longed to be out 
of this lovely, treacherous, lying-in-wait land ; I desired wings to 
fly away, but I was very weary, and I only found a secluded spot 
to lie down and go to sleep in. I had a little more than laid down 
when I received a violent blow on the back of the head. I rose 
to my knees and looked round, and saw standing over me one 
whom I knew to be a Shereef by his green turban * 

*“ So you’re the man, then!” I said. But go on.” 

‘ He stared at me a moment, and went on. 

¢«¢____and I knew him to be what they call physician by the 
figures on his body-dress, and by his pan of charcoal which their 
physicians always carry. ‘Dog!’ he cried in Moghrebbin, ‘I 
have followed you ; I have found youout! See!’ and he pointed 
to my feet. ‘ Has a true believer hard things on his toes, or the 
toes crooked as you have? You are a Christian! You shall not 
longer deceive the people with your N’zareny sorcery!’ With 
that he seized me by the neck, held my arms to my sides with his 
knees, and snatched a red-hot iron from his pan. I struggled 
and got one hand free, and the iron that was intended for my eyes 
burned this hand, as you see. I was struggling still more when 
I saw a man of fine figure and of pure white dress pass slowly 
near the palace, and I called aloud, ‘ Abd-es-Salam! Abd-es- 
Salam!’ That is the name of the Grand Shereef,’ and I guessed 
the man may be he, and so I ery aloud ; for it is the law, or the 
custom, that if you see the Sultan or the Grand Shereef, and call 
upon his name, he must consider your case.” 

‘“ Just so,” said I. “It came all right, of course, or you wouldn’t 
be here. Now,” said I, “Dr. Benigsen, I have always liked you, 
and I won’t use strong language to you, especially considering 
you had such a shave; but why the devil couldn’t you get through 
your trouble without bothering my sister about it ?” 

‘“ Your sister?” You should have seen him look at me, and 
from me toSeesi. ‘ It is impossible for me to understand what you 
mean.” 

*“ Now,” said I, “that happened last October, you said; 
October the twenty-fourth.” 

*“ Perhaps ; it was one day in the end of October,” said he. 

*“ Now,” said I, “ don’t try to get out of it. On that same day, 
and at the same hour, my sister Charlotte saw and felt the same 
things as you saw and felt ;” and I told him all about it. 

*“ It is,” said he, “a very remarkable coincidence.” 

‘ Coincidence be hanged!” said I. ‘You did it, if a doctor's 
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wordand your own evidence is worth anything!” (I was getting warm, 
you see, and he was getting to look cold and pale.) ‘ Dr. Arnot,’ 
said I, “a clever man—you know him—said that only to dream 
of stunning, and burning, and stabbing is not enough to produce 
the effect of all the three; he said the only way was for some 
strong sympathy, he called it, to be between the girl and some 
one else to carry the effect from one to the other along the string. 
The girl didn’t know anything of where you were or what was 
happening to you, though I suspect she must have thpught of you 
sometimes, so you must have telegraphed, so to speak, the things 
on. And a mean, cowardly thing,” said I, “I think it is, Benigsen, 
that you should put your troubles on my sister—try to put your 
pains on her. ‘That’s what I think of it; and a very shabby 
business it is, in my opinion.” 

‘He looked at me. “ But,” said I, “ look as you like, you can't 
look me out of that, especially when I know you've been at my 
sister several times since, troubling and upsetting her. It may 
be going on yet for all I know. You must give me some sort of 
satisfaction, Benigsen, now that I have found you, that you will not 
trouble the girl in that way any more.” 

‘*¢ Captain Raven,” said he, “I will, when you prove to me that 
I have done anything of my own will to trouble her. Your sister, 
—I will confess I have sometimes thought of her since I saw her 
and talk with her in your English home, but I have never any- 
thing besides. And this doctor who talks about sympathies and 
clairvoyance—I remember him-—a foolish idealist, who would 
like to believe in spirit raps and media, and to explain them by 
pseudo-science ! Pif! I am man of science and doctor myself, and 
I promise —here, before Moses Secsti—that if I do not prove to you 
that your sister’s strange vision and marks were not due to me, I 
will give her 5,000/. on her wedding-day. Oh yes, I have the 
money to command; I am just preparing to leave Tangier to 
attend to the estate of my uncle newly dead.” 

‘« Well,” said I, thinking perhaps we had not seen properly into 
things, “ there’s offen more inside to dreams than people guess ; 
how will you prove it?” 

‘ Oh,” said he, “ [ must come with you to your home in Eng- 
land and look into the matter myself. You are going home,” 
said he, “after you have been to Mogador; I am going to 
Bavaria now, to act according to my uncle’s will. Meet me in 
London—when ? ” 

‘So I invited him, you see, not to wait to meet mein London, 
but to go straight on home and meet me there on September 5, 
the day before Charlotte’s birthday.’ 
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I need not quote this long epistle further. With its arrival 
Charlotte, who was still troubled at frequent intervals by the extra- 
ordinary vision, began to improve, and to look forward with feel- 
ings of her own, I thought, to September 5. There had been no 
need to ask her if Benigsen had never been in her thoughts before 
she had that peculiar vision; her tell-tale face when the letter was 
read sufficiently proclaimed that he had occupied her thoughts a 
good deal; still, when the question was put to her, Had she not 
known whom her dream concerned? she protested she had not, 
though she might have had more than one vague and troublesome 
guess. 

I must say I was surprised, for my part, at Edward’s simplicity 
in not suspecting (as he. appeared not to suspect) that the ready 
offer of this German-Jewish doctor to come to our house to explain 
the mystery was not so much prompted by love of science as by 
love of a‘ handmaid’ more attractive to young blood. I was not 
disposed (any more than I suppose Charlotte was) to blame the 
adventurous doctor for his lack of openness; for, first of all, love 
delights in subterfuge, and then there were special reasons why he 
should say nothing to Edward of his love (supposing always he did 
love Charlotte); for he was not only a foreigner, but of a race with 
which, he doubtless knew, old-fashioned English-folk are averse to 


intermarriage ; and, after the peculiar revelations of Charlotte’s 
inclination to him, he might wish to assure himself by sight and 
speech that he was still of the same mind regarding her before he 
should commit himself to an express proposal. 


We were an anxious household that on September 5 awaited 
Benigsen’s arrival. Edward had come home the day before, and 
seeing the remarkable change in Charlotte and her manifest flutter 
of shame and love, fear and hope, he had looked around on us 
with the open looks of a discoverer, and exclaimed, with seaman- 
like frankness and irrelevance, ‘ Well, I’m blest!’ On the 5th it 
was evident his sudden discovery weighed upon him, and in a 
moment of confidence he remarked to me:— 

‘She seems to like it; I don’t. I hope he won’t come. I was 
a fool to ask him; I should have seen his drift. I don’t believe 
he'll have any explanation to give at all, except that absurd mes- 
merism, clairvoyance, or somethitig of the sort !’ 

Yet he set out to meet Benigsen at the station, and in due 
course returned with him. 

Dr. Arnot was invited and came to hear the promised explana- 
tion in the evening. In the meantime Benigsen had had a private 
conference with Charlotte, to receive from her own lips, he said, 
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the story of her dream. It is probable that the story had been 
accompanied by something else from her lips, for upon entering 
the drawing-room he beckoned Edward and me aside and said he 
had our sister’s permission to inform us that if he gave a rational 
explanation of the vision which still haunted her, and if he could 
banish it from her, then in two months she would listen to certain 
proposals of—of love and so forth. Did we object? he asked. No, 
we could not object. - 

‘Did you propose the two-months’ bargain ?’ I asked. 

‘I did,’ he answered. 

‘I thought,’ said I, ‘it did not look like an arrangement 
Charlotte would make.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said he, ‘she would have herself proposed a 
longer time—a harder bargain?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said I; ‘I think she would not herself have 
proposed a bargain at all.’ 

He looked at me dolefully, and we turned for the explanation. 
He asked us to accompany him to a room he had been shown at 
his request—mother’s room. 

‘Now,’ said he, with a glance aside at Dr. Arnot, ‘I do not 
deny the supernatural ; I only say I know nothing about it. But 
I know a little of the natural; I think it, therefore, my duty, as a 
man of science, to understand and explain, if I can, anything out 
of the common rather by things which I do know than by things 
which I do not know.’ That, thought I, sounds very clear and 
fair. ‘It is important to remember, be continued, ‘that Miss 
Charlotte did spend great part of every day and night of three 
months in this room F 

‘Yes, poor girl,’ said mother, ‘ that she did.’ 

‘And that on October 24 she had gone out for a long walk for 
the first time for many, many days. She was very tired when she 
returned; and she went to bed. Her mind was not weary, though her 
body was, and the open light of out-of-doors——’ 

‘It was a very dull day,’ said I. 

‘ The open light,’ he continued, ‘stimulated the sense of sight, 
stirred up and made as if it were alive the stored images of the 
retina.’ (At this Dr. Arnot looked up with a frown of inquiry.) 
‘Now place this lamp and shade where it usually stood on this 
table, and sit any one here where Miss Charlotte usually sat ; now 
look there at that figure on the carpet close to the curtain where 
the light falls; does it not look like a dark angry face with a 
black beard, and does not the bottom of the green curtain, 
arranged so, appear like a green turban upon the head ?’ 

We each went to the proper place to look, and confessed that 
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it was very easy to see, where the light fell, a dark face and green 
turban ; Charlotte even recollected—at least, said she recollected 
—having noticed the appearance sometimes when sitting with her 
mother. 

‘She could not help but see it,’ said Benigsen, triumphantly, 
‘it is so clear. Now, my next point,’ said he, ‘is more difficult. 
Miss Charlotte’s mother has made the admission to me that her 
daughter—she supposes from waiting so closely on her night and 
day so long, and from rising up often not more than half awake to 
get her something—has frequently walked in sleep from one part 
of the room to another, or from her own room to her mother’s, 
without any one but her mother knowing of it; that is not to be 
surprised at, for a lady does not like to have it known. Well, 
when she went to bed that afternoon there was a fire in her room, 
although there was none when she woke up and when her brother 
came in; she knows there was a fire, because she remembers 
burning a paper in it before she went into bed. Now, from the 
nature of the case, I cannot make a demonstration, I can only 
present a suggestion ; and first I would beg to ask the young lady 
a question: Did she not wish afterwards that she had not burned 
that paper ?—I know not what the paper was.’ 

Charlotte blushed and looked down in confusion and said, 
* Yes,’ 

‘So,’ continued he, ‘may not she, wishing that in her sleep, 
have got out of her bed and gone to the fire thinking to take back 
her letter from the ashes, and so have burned her wrist on the hot 
bar of the grate? Now, metaphysicians,’ said he, with another 
glance at Dr. Arnot, ‘ have long noted that a dream that seems to 
involve a long train of events sometimes occupies no more than a 
single moment of actual time. For instance, a pistol report that 
really awoke the sleeper has been known to give him an instan- 
taneous yet apparently drawn-out series of adventures, including 
a quarrel, a challenge, and a duel. The burn on Miss Charlotte’s 
wrist (I suggest it), acting through the sense of touch upon an aching 
cerebellum, weary limbs, and stimulated sight, produced on the 
instant the story we have heard: the coming in from a wide sandy 
plain (she had been on the sands in the afternoon), the appearance 
of a shining palace (which this house may have when the sun is 
on it), the blow on the head, the: face with the green turban, the 
almost ineffectual struggle of the weary limbs, the hot iron to put 
out the eyes, and the burn on the wrist. I would beg you to note,’ 
continued he with a more particular inclination towards Dr. Arnot, 
‘as an important medical diagnostic, that the man in the turban 
did not speak; I take that and the brightness and variety of the 
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colours seen in the dream as evidence of the truth of my sugges- 
tion that the whole mystery is due after the burn to the stimulation 
of deranged sight.’ 

He sat down. We looked at the presentment of the face and 
the green turban on the floor, and then we looked at each other. 

‘Um—n,’ said Dr. Arnot to us in a low tone, ‘it seems very 
plausible. The chief thing,’ he continued, raising his voice, ‘I 
find against your theory, Dr. Benigsen, is your own experience of 
the same things in actuality at the same hour, though at a great 
distance.’ 

‘To that,’ said Benigsen, ‘I would answer, as a famous doctor 
did in a similar case, that the fact that my adventures befell then 
instead of at some other time cannot affect this lady’s case one way 
or the other, any more than it can affect the doctrine of chances.’ 

‘But, hang it!’ exclaimed Edward, ‘if you should both have 
been thinking of each other at that time, wouldn’t sympathy and 
that sort of thing j 

‘Oh,’ interposed Benigsen, ‘if you like that explanation better, 
I do not object.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘ how do you account for the frequent repetition 
of the vision ?’ 

‘ By the fact,’ answered he, ‘ that it had appeared once and had 
produced a very great impression. It won't,’ he added with a 
smile, ‘ appear again.’ 

And it did not; and in less than the two months’ space our 
sister Charlotte was Frau Benigsen. 
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Che Queen of Watering Places. 


In the centre of the old Steyne rises a rather smirking statue 
of his late Majesty George IV. of sybaritic memory, in the act of 
addressing an affectionate ‘ God bless you!’ which he was so fond 
of, to the town in general. No image ever so deserved its position : 
for Brighton, though it does not owe everything to him, certainly 
owes forty years’ earlier prosperity to his patronage, and might 
have remained unhonoured and unpatronised, till within living 
memory. In full view of the First Gentleman rise the domes and 
pinnacles of his ‘ Folly,’ that strangest and costliest of all Royal 
hobbies, the Pavilion, Towards his right he stares in the direc- 
tion of even a yet more interesting memorial—a verandahed 
building—-once the residence of the ‘fat, fair, and forty’ dame, 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, built specially for her by her royal admirer, 
and now the Brighton Club. Here, in the circular boudoirs 
and more spacious chambers where she entertained the town 
at balls and routs, or received her royal admirer en partie fine, 
are now celebrated the coarser joys of club life : the idler lounges, 
or the sound of the billiard ball is heard. In the sort of hutch 
where the porter sits is a small secret stair running up to the 
top of the house, and a legend of the establishment runs, that a 
subterranean passage can be traced below ground which leads to the 
Pavilion. ,The mansion has a spacious old-fashioned air: lofty 
rooms, and a fine stair. Here the gayest of mature dames lived 
many a year, and received the élite of Brighton. No one, however 
familiar with the career of the Regent, his revels, theatrical 
splendours, spendthrift magnificence, and sultanic pleasures, but 
must feel a strange thrill—something akin to the wholesome effect 
of a good and improving sermon—as he leisurely surveys the faded 
glories of his Palace. The great satrap, who spent and spared 
himself nothing, who made the nation pay all his enormous 
debts over and over again, who ‘ required’ everything for his service, 
whom all men and women flattered and extolled to the hour of 
his death, the finest, most superlative, courtly, elegant, and gracious 
of earthly monarchs, is here revealed in the dull tawdry ornaments 
of the place, reputed to have cost about half a million, but which 
seems scarcely to represent the outlay of twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds. Asis well known, these enormous sums were all owing to 
the constant alterations, changes, and rebuildings which the 
capricious owner indulged himself with. Yet, abused as this 
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building has been, described as the apotheosis of gimcrackery, 
there is a certain grandeur and imposing effect as we walk 
through its halls. We have only to supply the blaze of fresh gold 
and silver, the brightness of the Chinese crimsons and yellows, 
the glitter of the glass drops and the chandeliers, the rich carpet- 
ings and hangings, the lights, the flowers, to call up all the mag- 
nificence of the Pavilion in its palmy days. The two great rooms, 
the banqueting and the music rooms, are truly grand in their 
lofty proportions ; and certainly there is something original in the 
solid architectural treatment of this nondescript ‘ Chinese’ style— 
the bold convexities and curves of the ceilings—which is very 
different from the flimsy theatrical effects of modern Eastern art. 
There are vividly tinted pictures showing some scenes of high state 
revels, when the company wasassembled at dinneror to hear themusic 
of his Majesty’s band. We see the company in court dresses—the 
banquet being served by an army of servants, the whole a blaze of 
light and glory; and it should be noted with what an imposing 
effect the enormous chandeliers are disposed and made part of the 
general design—being quite barbaric in their dragons and vast 
spreading leaves; an enormous one in the centre hanging down 
like a vast shell, with four others in the corners. Other rooms, 
such as the circular drawing-room, and the other drawing-room, 
purposely made low, and supported by palm-tree pillars, have a 
certain elegance of design—being on a level with the grass sward 
and the charming gardens as they must have once existed. It 
seems astonishing now, how execrable was the fashion of stained 
glass painting then in vogue, so poor and scratchy that a contract 
builder would disdain to use it for a greenhouse or a hall. So 
too with the scraps of Chinese cornices, the elegant ‘ bamboo’ work 
of cast iron (which excited the raptures of the art critics) introduced 
_everywhere, and then thought to be ‘ prodigious fine.’ 

It is evident that what was called complimentarily ‘ the taste’ 
of his Royal Highness dictated nearly all these freaks, and a 
capital key to what was working in the Regent soul is found in 
what is recorded of the ‘ graining ’ of the doors near the entrance. 
It seems that when the painters were away at their dinners, a boy 
who was employed in another part of the building amused himself 
by continuing the ‘ graining’ of the wood, only making the veins 
of the wood take the shape of reptiles and Chinese beasts. 
While engaged on this pastime, his Royal Highness chanced 
to come by, and was so delighted with the novelty of the idea— 
any freak always entranced him—that he gave orders that the 
whole should be carried on after the same fashion, and by that 
particular workman. This is really a key to his character as 
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well as to the mysterious construction of this Pavilion—which he 
seems to have carried out consistently, for the simple pleasure of 
altering and shaping according to every whim or ‘ fad ’ that occurred 
to him. There is little doubt, too, but that all concerned ministered 
to and stimulated his fancies by obsequious praise. He was 
extolled as a miracle of exquisite taste, though all his devices 
are rather what the ‘property man’ of a theatre would have 
suggested. 

Thus, when a large parcel of ‘ beautiful Chinese paper’ was 
made a present to him, the idea suggested itself of forming a 
Chinese gallery for the paper: reversing the usual process— 
papering being adapted to the room, not the room to the paper. 
This corridor was described at the time of its completion in 1816 
‘as one of the most superb apartments that art and fancy could 
produce.’ Nothing in worse taste could be conceived than the 
chandelier, shaped like a slop-basin, in the cupola of the poorest 
stained glass, representing ‘ Lin-shin, the god of thunder,’ from 
whose painted hand hangs the ‘ magnificent bowl-shaped chande- 
lier’ aforesaid. A pleasing and elegant effect, clearly owing to 
the suggestion of the First Gentleman himself, was produced by 
means of glass doors, which could be made to inclose the centre 
portion of the gallery, shutting it off into a small room or trans- 
parent lantern of stained glass. It is amusing to read, in the 
accounts of the day, the raptures of admiration into which this 
clumsy device threw the critics—who were equally enamoured 
of the ‘bamboo’ ornaments before described, of the dragons 
holding lamps, and of other devices. The sort of haphazard, 
capricious style in which he exercised his taste may be understood 
from the following: ‘ The beautiful pheasants on the rock to the 
right of the superb painting which adorns the south wall of this 
room were an after-thought to the original design. The Prince 
of Wales, with a distinguished party, was one day inspecting the 
room, and, while Lambelet was engaged on the above painting, the 
Prince remarked to him, on passing, that the rock looked some- 
what naked. On his Royal Highness’s return, the artist had 
sketched in the pheasants, his skill and good taste evoking the 
highest compliment from the Prince.’ 

The spirit in which the later municipal authorities attempted 
what they call ‘ renovations ’ may be conceived from the following 
specimen. The imposing and’ gaudy banqueting room is set off 
by Chinese figures the size of life, carrying banners or screens; 
and as one might admire or wonder at these objects, it was 
impossible not to be struck by an unmistakable British face of 
the licensed-victualler pattern, which showed itself from beneath one 
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of the peaked caps of the celestials, and suggested Benjamin 
Bowbell in the ¢ Illustrious Stranger.’ Ruminating in perplexity 
over this contradiction, and setting it down as a further specimen 
of the bad taste of the First Gentleman, I turned to the catalogue, 
and, to my surprise, read the explanation: ‘The face of one of 
them—that at the north-east corner, the left-hand side of the 
windows—having been accidentally destroyed, it had, necessarily, 
to be repainted ; and the idea suggesting itself that the head of 
the late custodian of the Pavilion, Mr. Francis Edmund De Val, 
would well fit the shoulders of the decapitated Chinaman, it was 
accordingly painted in, and isa very faithful likeness.’ Admirably as 
Mr. De Val’s features suit the Chinese costume, their adaptability 
does not comprise the chief merit of the ‘ happy thought’ which led 
to their being painted. The town is in a great measure indebted 
to Mr. De Val for the restoration of the original decorations of the 
Pavilion ; and his portrait now forms an appropriate and deserving 
recognition of services rendered. Mr. Kramer, the chief musician, 
was also proprietor of a china and glass warehouse in North Street, 
Brighton, in which he was assisted by Mr. De Val, who had fre- 
quently to attend at the palace in consequence. On one occasion, 
De Val placed some goods which he brought from Kramer’s upon 
a bench near to where a French cook was standing. The latter 
took offence at this, and struck De Val with a stone pestle which 
he held in his hand; on which De Val, with true English spirit, 
knocked the Frenchman down, amidst the cries of ‘ Bravo, Johnny 
Beuf, from the other French cooks. ‘The King, hearing of De 
Val’s exploit, expressed a wish to see him, and he was thereupon 
introduced by Mr. Kramer to his Majesty, with whom he after- 
wards became a great favourite.’ But the guess at the public- 
house character of the features which decorate the walls, and which 
must irresistibly strike every spectator, is strangely corroborated by 
the following: ‘Mr. De Val’s is not the only portrait, for the 
_ artists who painted the groups around the room were supplied 
with living models, one of whom was a licensed victualler, 
carrying on business at the time just outside the eastern 
boundary of the parish.’ ’ 

And yet this curious ‘Folly’ has a certain character and 
attraction, owing to the fashion in which it gradually took shape 
and grew. Any building that honestly represents the mind and 
feelings of its owner acquires a sort of vitality. As it stands now 
it represents a series of alterations and additions, a gradual deve- 
lopment and enlargement, for which space was found by con- 
tinued demolitions and removals. The Prince in 1783 came down 
to Brighton on his first visit to the Duke of Cumberland, and found 
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the place little more than a fishing village, the space round the 
present Pavilion being all open down to the sea. There are pic- 
tures of it at this time, which show it as little more than a few 
cottages and houses. He was so pleased with his stay of a fort- 
night that he came again the following year, and this time took 
a house for himself, belonging to one Mr. Kemp—whose name still 
lives in the quarter called Kemp Town. This was on the ground of 
the present Pavilion. Almost at once the building mania seized 
on him, and a kind of circular building, with a cupola in the 
centre, flanked by two wings, was soon reared. As his love and 
craze for the place increased, the additions and alterations 
developed. In 1803 the ‘ Rotunda ’—meant for stables or a riding- 
school, now a concert-room, and oddly called ‘ The Dome ’—was 
begun. This simple editice took six years to complete, and cost 
the amazing sum of 70,000/. He was perpetually buying addi- 
tional land, and houses—to be pulled down. High roads were, with 
much good-natured accommodation on the part of the natives, given 
up to him and taken into his demesne; new wings begun. Wyatt 
and Nash, eminent architects, were employed: and the wonder of 
the problem is that, with this incessant work, the whole was 
actually not completed till after his death. 

Another odd feature of the Prince’s Brighton mania was his 
craze for hurrying down there, or quitting it, at a mad headlong 
pace; he would rush away ‘express,’ not displeased to have the 
excuse of sickness of a relative, travel all night in a light car- 
riage manufactured and designed expressly for these flights, and 
would return in the same headlong style. When the Duke of 
York was dying, he came to London from Brighton in little over 
five hours. It is extraordinary, indeed, how much more rapidly 
than would be imagined now, the ground was covered by means 
of posting or fast coaches. 

There is a museum of pictures in the Pavilion, not uninterest- 
ing, as showing what the Brighton of old days was. But no local 


museum can keep clear of the stuffed animals and birds or of the 


Indian arrows and canoes. Every admirer of Little Pedlington 
will recall the parish stocks, placed there by Rummins, I think, 
with a suitable inscription. But this could be matched by a 
sacred relic, hung up and preserved in our museum, with its in- 
scription. This was a piece of rough wood, with a direction on it 
such as is found on a packing case, but the entry in the catalogue 
is too good not to be quoted: ‘ Crossing the room again to the 
opening on the south side, the visitor enters a small room con- 
taining suits of armour; where also is shown a piece of the paper 
originally decorating the walls of that identical apartment, together 
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with the direction, dated Nov. lst, 1819, to “H.R.H. Prince 
Regent, Pavilion, Brighton. For paper hangers. By Crossweller’s 
coach.” ’ 

The later history of the Pavilion is this. After the death of 
George IV., King William for a time seemed to fancy it, and 
made some additions, including a rather imposing gateway, on 
which he characteristically took care to inscribe his own name in 
large characters. Her present Majesty was received on her visit to 
Brighton with ‘tumultuous demonstrations of joy’—and the 
Brightonians fondly imagined that she would reside here occasion- 
ally, like George the ‘ well-beloved,’ her uncle. To their mortifica- 
tion, however, it was found that her Majesty had in 1844 abandoned 
the Pavilion altogether as a marine residence ; not so much, it is 
carefully added, from a dislike to the edifice itself or to Brighton, 
as ‘in consequence of the great increase of the town, which had 
grown round the Pavilion to such an extent, that it was impossible 
to catch more than a glimpse of the sea from some of the upper 
windows.’ 

In 1846-48 the Pavilion was completely dismantled by 
‘royal authority’; the organ of the Royal Chapel (now placed in 
the Music-room) being presented to the town by her Majesty. 
In 1850 the town purchased the Pavilion for 53,000/.; and the 
repairing and re-decoration of the rooms being immediately pro- 
ceeded with, the edifice was reopened on the 21st of January, 1851. 
In 1863 they obtained from the Crown many of the original 
decorations of the Pavilion. 

It is only when we compare English and French watering 
places, and the sort of glittering pre-eminence claimed for the 
latter, that we see how truly modest and deferential is the English- 
man in accepting second place, in points where he is so eminently 
superior. Ostend, Dieppe, Boulogne, Biarritz, with their few 
hundred yards of villas, are as nothing compared with the miles of 
mansions that fringe the sea at Brighton and Hastings. To stand 
at the extremity of the new pier, and let the eye range along the 
unbroken rows of terraces, gay, bright, and glittering in the sun, 
which stretch from Hove to Kemp Town, is indeed an imposing as 
well as an inspiriting sight. It is as festive as the gala terraces 
of hotels and villas at Blankenberg, only extended for many a 
mile. Nor is the arrangement and ‘ laying out’ without a certain 
quaint fitness and effect. Regency Square, Brunswick Square, the 
King’s Road, Montpelier Terrace, the names of the Inns, the 
Lion Mansions, and the rest, all have a certain appropriateness 
which calls up the past and old associations. 

It has always seemed odd that for so modern a place, which has 
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not been flourishing beyond a hundred years, Brighton should 
have so ancient and rococo an air. It abounds in bow-fronted 
houses, which recur with sad monotony, and give a sort of seafaring, 
smuggling look to the whole. What dictated this fashion it is 
hard to conceive: the usual aim is to contrive glimpses of the 
sea: but it is carried out at Brighton in strictly inland quarters 
(so giving the idea of frilling), where there is no sign of water. 

I do not know whether the feeling be universal, but it has 
always seemed to me that the alluring programmes of amusement 
get out at such places have a dispiriting effect. 

All early mornings by the sea are delightful-—that first early 
freshness stimulates as a bath; but a fine Brighton morning 
about seven, when you issue forth direct upon the shore, is truly 
inspiring. The sea is always company, but at this hour it is most 
attractive; for on one of your sultry sunshiny days it offers a 
rather tame and languid monotony. But of a morning it is in its 
more piquant mood. Far down are the fishing-boats just come in, 
being hauled up on the shingle by the somewhat primitive agency 
of a slow moving capstan, worked by a couple of horses. We look 
down, too, on a sort of fish market, where sales are brisk, but the 
stock in demand seems to be the monotonous scallop, which 
abounds here. I confess that the Aquarium is always a depress- 
ing place, from no fault of its own. Aquaria cannot help being 
aquaria: “tis their nature to dispirit, in common with crystal 
palaces and picture galleries. The sight-seers, who have come it 
may be from London, for a day at the seaside, wander in, the father 
holding the little girl’s hand, with a vacant, hopeless look. Nothing 
could arouse him after the native monotonous series of tanks. 

It is curious to note the abundance of newspapers in this 
flourishing sea-town, though it may be doubted if the town gives 
them much hearty support. These for the most part affect a gay, 
jaunty tone, as if from ‘rollicking’ spirits: ‘The Brightou Gazette,’ 
‘The Brightonian, ‘The Dolphin,’ ‘The Brighton Times,’ &c.; 
most of them aiming ata ‘society journal’ tone. All local humour, 
somehow, depresses, and seems to belong to Little Pedlington ; and 
local indignation against oppression or shame excites not sympathy 
but the reverse. Yet it is wonderful how prodigiously the sar- 
castic allusion in the local paper tells, what a sensation it causes, 
and how it is relished. ‘ Did you sec about Smith in the “ Brigh- 
tonian ”?’ asks your friend, with the comment either that it was 
scandalous the way ‘ people were dragged before the public,’ or else 
that it ‘ought to have been sent to “ Punch,”’ a form of praise 
much used over the kingdom, and which in its results entails a vast 
amount of extra work on the facetious Mr. Burnand. But of all the 
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exhibitions of local foolishness commend us to a Brighton institu- 
tion yclept the Brighton Debating Society, which appears to be 
formed of grown men, and who have formed themselves into a 
regular parliament, with treasury bench and opposition, members 
of the cabinet and high government officials. 

Hotels, as may be well imagined, must flourish along this 
extended seaboard. ‘There is an endless variety, from the beetling 
spacious Grand Hotel to the modest boarding-house. There is 
the Bedford, with its calm aristocratic dignity or reserve, a hostelry 
suited for ‘a nobleman, gentleman, or bachelor of position,’ as an 
auctioneer put it. There is the Old Ship, with its bow windows 
to the sea like the stern of a hulk—a house which has a curiously 
cozy air of old-fashioned snugness and comfort ; and here, too, you 
can have good old wine, as well as good old company, for it is the 
resort, of certain London veteran actors and litiérateurs. There is 
the New Ship in a by-street, which is old enough in its way ; 
the Albion, Norfolk, and many more. The ‘Mansion or Private 
Hotel’ isin high vogue, as well as the ‘ Boarding-house,’ where the 
guests seem to stand at the door with an affectation of domestic 
happiness and enjoyment of each other’s society which probably 
they do not feel. It requires a peculiarly constituted mind to 
relish the necessary familiarity of the boarding-house ; to some it 
would be simply odious, and nothing would be in greater contrast 
to it than the expansion of the new great hotels; where you can 
diffuse yourself in great apartments, and be as far as you please 
from your species, There are numbers, however, cheerful souls, 
who relish the strict cam«raderie of the boarding-house; they come 
down in the morning to the small bow-windowed room, sit at the 
public breakfast-table, and laugh and joke with every one like 
‘dear friends.’ And there isa philosophy in this, as may be learned 
by observation : it is a cheap and happy securing of society and its 
charms—an item which is paid forand included in the bill. For those 
whose taste lies that way, I could imagine that it might be enjoy- 
able, and that there was variety and change, and refuge from the 
blue devils. Any one who lives much in large hotels will find 
that peculiar form of life fosters a dislike of your species, in 
exact. proportion as the amplitude of the place enables you, in 
nautical phrase, to ‘fend them’ off. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the less you come in contact with them, the less you like 
them. This feeling, I fancy, arises from the perpetual succession 
of new faces, the ceaseless ‘ writing in the sand, making of a new 
acquaintance (‘scraping,’ it is called) with your new neighbour 
at the table d’héte, an acquaintanceship dissolved almost as soon 
as made, the work having to be begun again. 
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This great Brighton hotel is not a bad school for studying life 
and character; indeed, it has sufficient reputation to have had 
its hall selected as the scene of a boisterous Criterion play, where 
the lively Wyndham as the philandering Bob Sackett met so many 
of the ‘ most charming women he ever met.’ This great thorough- 
fare is surrounded by comfortable ottomans, on which reclined you 
can watch the perpetual va et vient, the door ever shutting, to be 
opened again by the nimble and alert pages, while the guest 
struts in with a happy air of state, as into his own castle. Before 
dinner the great curtains are drawn before the doors to exclude 
draught and cold, and the whole becomes a pleasant apartment, 
every one sitting round and laughing or criticising. Then notes 
and comments chiefly turn upon the personages and characters of 
the panorama ;—who was the unaccountable widow—the reserved 
fat man—the merry family (‘we are, we are’), and the rest. 
Who will forget the tremendous ‘ kettle of fish’—the suspected 
waiter and the lost bit of candle—-for which he was brought 
up and sentenced, and upon which the House divided into factions, 
some taking sides with the persecuted waiter, others with the 
manager, who brought him to justice ? Throughout the day or days 
you heard, ‘a shame!’ ‘ poor wife without a penny,’ ‘ brought 
before Parliament’; ‘serve him right.’ Feelings of this acute 
sort can be shown but in one way, and presently an energetic 
woman or two is seen offering a sheet of foolscap, collecting signa- 
tures and subscriptions. It is boasted before the end of the day 
that five pounds have been got. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 





Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Cuarter XLV. 


Ir was the third day after the poor little baby had been laid in 
its last resting place, and the mother’s first. vehement grief had 
settled down into deep, silent sadness. Laura had vainly attempted 
to interest her in various subjects, and urged her at least to write 
to her mother-in-law, from whom she had received a long tearful 
letter full of affectionate sympathy. 

Winifrid rejected all suggestions, and entreated Laura to write 
to Mrs. Piers for her. ‘I cannot; yet I do not like her to be 
neglected, and I am sure Reginald will not write’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because he never does anything he can possibly help, except 
to amuse himself, and yet he is not happy; I am sometimes 
grieved for him. What has changed him, Laura? I often sit and 
wonder, when I am alone.’ 

‘ But is he so changed, Winnie ?’ 

‘Can you not see that he is? He only dined with us once 
since you came; he cannot bear to be without company. To be 
sure I am dull and wearisome, but that is not my fault. He used 
to be so full of kind consideration. I think at times that some spell 
has been laid upon him—that he is not quite responsible.’ 

‘That is nonsense, Winnie dear; what do you mean?’ 

‘I mean that I have quite given up the struggle I was so fierce 
and eager about when we parted, Laura. I cannot stand against 
that woman’s influence. I suppose there is something wanting in 
myself, some power of sympathy, of companionship ; I cannot find 
out what. Once I fancied I was everything to him; I end by 
being nothing.’ 

‘Are you not morbid and worn out with ans dear Winnie, to 
fancy such things ?’ 

‘Yes, I dare say I am; but it is not just now these ideas have 
taken hold upon me. Only while I had my baby I had something 
to endure for, to keep up appearances for ; I was determined to bear 
much, everything save one.’ 

‘And what was that ?’ 

‘To have the society of a bad, treacherous, relentless woman 
forced upon me, in order to shelter her reputation. She has got 
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fast hold of Reginald, at any rate for the present. He may weary 
of her, or she of him, or some change may bring him back to me, 
and I do not say I should be hard or unforgiving. Better and 
more charming women than I am, or ever will be, have been 
deserted before this; but we—ZJ never can feel quite what I did— 
we shall never be quite the same to each other!’ She stopped with 
a deep sigh. 

‘Winnie, dear, this is too dreadful. ‘ Never” is a terrible 
word, and you say it so quietly.’ 

‘The quiet of exhaustion,’ she returned, leaning back among 
the sofa cushions, with an air of unutterable weariness. ‘If you 
only knew the fiery battle I fought at Franzinsbad and Vienna! 
It is a relief to talk to you, Laura, you are so safe, and I do not 
want to abuse Reginald! He was so dear, so charming to me once! 
and I do not seem to have lost my affection for him, though lately 
it has been rudely shaken.’ 

She paused, looking out of her large soft eyes as if at some 
distant object. 

‘Yes, open your heart to me, cried Laura, with a sob she 
could not suppress; so deeply was she touched, by the hopeless- 
ness of Winifrid’s voice and attitude. 

‘You know,’ she resumed in the same sad monotone, ‘ we were 
all well and happy at Franzinsbad ; that is scarcely three months 
ago, and it seems gone away back into bygone ages. Helen was very 
kind and pleasant, and Reginald was a little cross sometimes, but 
nothing worth mentioning. Then he went away to a hunting party 
at Graf Wielizka’s place ; I was very glad he had some sport after 
having lost the Pierslynn shooting on my account. He stayed longer 
than I expected, and only wrote twice. I did not mind that ; he 
seemed enjoying himself, and I was happy with Helen. ee 

‘He did not return till two days after she left; then he looked 
ill, and was not quite like himself. 

‘ The evening after he came back, he was talking very pleasantly, 
describing the shooting and the dinners, where the men evidently 
drank too much, and played too high afterwards, when he suddenly 
exclaimed : “ By the way, our friend Madame Moscynski turned 
up at Schloss Wielizka ; the Griifin is her cousin, and she was a host 
in herself.” 

‘I-felt as if I had a sudden stab; I could not speak, and he 
went on: * Madame Wielizka is in delicate health, so she begged 
me to find quarters for her here, she and a little boy of hers; and 
the Princess with that singing fellow Bariatowski are coming here 
on Thursday ; we must se2 what we can find for them to-morrow.”’ 
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‘Was Reginald not aware of your objection to Madame Mos- 
eynski?’ asked Laura. 

‘He was; but I then opened my mind fully to him, I did 
not go wild as I did afterwards; I told him I could not and would 
not associate with this woman! I begged of him to leave the 
place ; I promised that I would do nothing rude and create no 
esclandre, if on his part he would promise to come away within a 
week after she came.’ 

‘Did he promise ?’ asked Laura. 

‘He did, laughing as if it were a silly whim of mine ; provided, 
he said, I was still in the same mind after the arrival of so pleasant 
a party. 

‘Well, they came. I fulfilled my part; though as stiff and 
distant as possible, | did not cut Madame Moscynski. Then a 
dreadful struggle began. Icould not induce Reginald to leave ; I 
had almost to stay in my own room to avoid that woman. I had 
scenes with my husband ; I found he was losing heaps of money to 
those dreadful men who are about Madame Moscynski. I wrote 
you some account of all this, but you never had the letter, it seems. 

‘It was a dreadful time! I never knew if I were acting wisely 
or not. I felt I was right, and I was perpetually being put in the 
wrong. At last Reginald said one morning that we should start 
for Vienna; but I had lost hope, I did not seem to care. How- 
ever, she did not appear there, and I tried to be friendly with 
Reginald, and sometimes he would be nice and sometimes quite 
wildly gay ; often I feared he drank too much, he had fallen among 
such dreadful people. After ahout three weeks we came on here, 
and found Madame Moscynski installed in the next street. Here 
her audacity knew no bounds. I implored Reginald to come home ; 
then suddenly it came to me that I was losing myself in such a 
struggle, so I gave it up; only I would not see Madame Moscynski. 
But when baby was ill, and I almost lost my head, she came in and 
out, I was vaguely conscious of her, and I am sure she gave the 
people in the hotel the idea of being my best friend. I wrote to 
you; you didnot come. One day—the last day—-Farrar, who has 
been such a good kind help all through, rushed to me, and said : 
“Colonel Bligh is in the salon alone ; beg of him to go and see Miss 
Piers in London; I believe he is going to leave Paris.” I ran to 
him and had just time to say I do not know what, when Reginald 
came in; then I was back with baby, who scon ceased to ery 
or moan, and then there is a blank till I had the comfort of hear- 
ing your voice. Laura, you must stay with me!’ 

‘I will! Winnie, dear Winnie, I think I shall be able to help 
you ; I will venture to speak to Reginald.’ 
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‘You had better not!’ said his wife, despondingly; ‘ nothing 
can do any good. The night my little darling died he was so kind 
and tender to me (I do not think he cared much about the baby), 
I hoped for a moment that he was going to be himself again ; but 
before he left me he asked me if Madame Moscynski, who had been 
so good and interested in me, should get me all that was necessary. 
I only said, “ I will not see her, do not let her come near me,” and 
I have not seen her; and though I, the mother of his boy, am 
bowed to the earth with grief for its death, he can resent that 
refusal. It is this that has suddenly chilled me, and makes me 
doubt if there is true love in his nature; that woman has utterly 
mastered him. People laugh at jealousy; they say it is mean, 
narrow. Perhaps itis; a jealous wife excites a sort of contemptuous 
pity; but is there a more desolate creature on earth than a wife 
left, as I am left, without hope, without redress? For if another 
woman is more charming and suitable to my husband, can he help 
loving her better than he does me? only he ought not to, and he 
shall not, force her upon me; that I will resist.’ 

She ceased to speak, and sat long in dead silence, her eyes 
closed apparently asleep except for a tremor that occasionally 
passed over her eyelids or her lips. 

Laura was deeply moved both by pity and indignation. She felt 
that she must do something, yet the interference of a third party 
is proverbially worse than useless; but she held a power unknown 
to any one, and she would use it unflinchingly. She curbed the 
indignant words which rose to her lips; it would do Winnie no 
good to denounce her husband. How could Reginald be so cruel, 
so faithless? Was it that the first deliberate choice of evil so 
deteriorated his moral nature that he could no longer discern 
between right and wrong? She could not look back upon all the 
sorrow that had followed on his connection with her and hers, 
without a stirring of the pulses. She rose and walked to and fro. 
Winnie slowly opened her eyes, roused by the unusual motion. 

Tell me,’ said Laura, pausing opposite to her, ‘what is Madame 
Moscynski’s object in risking her character as she does? She does not 
give me the idea of a woman who would sacrifice much for any one.’ 

‘I think she likes him well enough—he is very nice, you know— 
and she hates me more than she cares for him; but, above all, she 
likes his money. Little things have come to my notice, too many to 
tell now; but I am sure he pays for quantities of things for her. 
She has no money, and is boundlessly extravagant. I believe if 
Reginald was poor she would leave him alone.’ 

‘Winnie, try and put this out of your head for a little while. 
We must endeavour to rescue Reginald, if possible; if we cannot, you 
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must, as you say, be patient and endure. Let us get away from 
Paris as soon as possible.’ 

Winifrid looked up with a dumb sort of surprise at the resolu- 
tion and force which unconsciously expressed themselves in Laura’s 
tone. ‘The sooner the better; but I am afraid that Reginald has 
some scheme for returning to Austria. If he lets me go back to 
England without him at such a time, it will be a slight I shall 
_ not forgive.’ 

‘ He will not think of it, said Laura, sitting down beside her 
on the sofa. 

Winnie turned, and, laying her head on her shoulder, heaved a 
long, quivering sigh. ‘Let me rest here, as I used to do when I 
had been in punishment at home, long ago, if I do not tire you. 
Yes, Laura, he undoubtedly thinks of it. But I trust he may be 
kept from leaving me, because—I cannot tell you how I dread it. 
It would be a kind of hopeless break. I scarcely know how it 
would affect me. Could the day ever come that I should not 
wish to see Reginald? to have him to myself? I am so young; 
life is so long !’ 

‘Life will bring brighter days and happier anticipations,’ 
returned Laura, with a quiet firmness of tone that gave momentary 
comfort to the sorrowing wife. ‘There is really nothing to keep 
us in Paris. Come out for a drive with me to-day; it is dry, and 
there is no wind; you want all your strength and courage for Regi- 
nald’s sake. Ask him this evening to fix the day of our departure, 
and make all preparations. When he finds that things are in 
readiness he will renounce his project of going to Austria or 
Hungary, if he ever seriously entertained it.’ 

‘If, repeated Winnie, and paused. ‘At least,’ she resumed, 
‘you will not forsake me, for you, you only are left me;’ and she 
burst into a long but quiet fit of weeping, after which she seemed 
to rally something of the courage her cousin advised; and, 
promising to be ready in half an hour for the proposed drive, went 
to her own room to bathe her aching head. 


Laura had never felt before so heavy a sense of responsibility 
as now weighed upon her. The destinies of these friends, for both 
of whom she felt the truest interest, for one the tenderest affection, 
seemed thrust into her hands. 

Though not without a certain reliance on herself, she trembled 
at the idea of acting on her own unassisted judgment in so delicate 
and difficult a matter. Yet the only chance of salvation for 
either Winnie or Reginald lay in secrecy and rapid action. 

Winnie must never know that her husband was a felon; 
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Reginald must never be degraded in any other save her own eyes, 
If only she could be sure that Holden had kept his counsel! that 
Reginald was safe from any detection except her own! The one 
counsellor for whom she longed unutterably was Denzil Crewe ; 
and even were he beside her, she could not, must not, betray 
Reginald to him. But it was a comfort even to think there was 
one in whose judgment, in whose sound, healthy, instinctive com- 
mon sense she could have such strong reliance. When would she 
have the unspeakable joy of having him near her again ? to speak 
to, to be silent with, to listen to? near him perfect sympathy 
made spoken communication by no means essential. When 
would the dreary days of separation be ended ? How sure she felt 
that no such cloud as darkened Winnie’s life could ever come 
between Denzil and herself! Their affection had all the depth, 
fulness, and placidity which characterise a great river, the volume 
and force of which creates a smooth flowing current not to be 
broken or rippled save by the mightiest obstacles. Looking back 
to her brief engagement with Reginald, she contrasted the strange 
unrest and excitement of that disturbed interval, with the pro- 
found trust, the delicious tranquillity, of her present feelings, the 
delightful anticipation of real companionship and perfect under- 
standing when at last Denzil and herself should share the same 
home and help each other in everyday cares and duties. 

To enjoy this highest type of love needs a certain degree of 
maturity. Youth is still in too sunny a ferment to allow of this 
clear, calm strength; something of trial, something of experience, 
are requisites for the rich mellowness of a love that is but a 
deeper, fonder friendship, touched by imagination and warmed by 
an under-glow of passion. 

‘ How would Denzil take her action in so important a crisis ?’ 
Laura continued to muse. Well, she was sure; at all events she 
must act on her own responsiblity. He was too far away to be 
consulted, and all must be decided and arranged before his 
return, 

Here she was broken in upon by Farrar, who announced that 
the carriage was at the door and her mistress ready. 

The air and a change from her own rooms seemed to do 
Winifrid good, and Laura drew her into conversation on various 
subjects not connected with the absorbing topics of the present. 
She longed to tell her of her engagement—this was a matter that 
she knew would effectually draw Winnie out of herself—but she 
dared not. It would complicate everything and tend to alarm 
Reginald. He must not be frightened into recklessness. So she 
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talked of the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe, of their delightful visit to 
the seaside, of Dick’s improving prospects, and Herbert’s voyage. 
All went well till, turning into the Rue St. Honoré a few paces 
from the corner of their own street, Laura recognised Reginald 
entering the door of a small private hotel, which looked neverthe- 
less very recherché and well kept. 

‘There is Reginald !’ exclaimed Winifrid, her pale cheek flush- 
ing as she spoke. ‘Do you know where he is going ?’ 

‘Where ?’ asked Laura, mechanically, though she guessed at 
once. 

‘He is going to call on Madame Moscynski,’ returned Winifrid. 
‘That is her hotel.’ 

Laura did not know how to answer. ‘ Let us only get him 
away to England,’ she said at last. ‘Ask him to-night after 
dinner. I will slip away and you can coax him to fix the day. 
Believe me all willcomeright. Perhaps you may be mistaken. Are 
you sure Madame Moscynski really means to go with him? It 
seems too daring.’ Winifrid only shook her head, for Laura’s 
question brought them to the door of their hotel. 

There was a bright fire and there were some costly flowers 
in the salon, which had evidently been put to rights in their 
absence, and Winifrid sat down at once in a low chair near the 
fire. ‘It is very doubtful if Reginald will come in to dinner. If 
he does, I will do my best to persuade him to come with me, and 
fix next Wednesday or Thursday for our start. But, Laura, I see 
you think I judge Madame Moscynski too hardly. Perhaps, were 
I in your place, I should think the same; but you do not, you 
cannot, conceive what she is.’ 

‘ Bad enough, no doubt, yet—-—’ And Laura paused, a sudden 
idea flashing upon her. 

Winifrid rang the bell. ‘Do you know if Monsieur dines here 
to-day ?’ she asked, when the waiter appeared. 

‘I do not, Madame. Monsieur was here about an hour ago, 
with the commissionnaire who brought these flowers, but he said 
nothing of dinner.’ 

‘Very well! They are lovely flowers,’ said Winnie, as the man 
left the room. ‘It was nice of Reggie to send them, Perhaps he 
will come back to dinner,’ she added wistfully. 

Dinner-hour approached, however, and he did not appear ; so 
Laura and Winifrid sat down to table without him, and had pro- 
ceeded as far as dessert and coffee, when he came in, still in morn- 
ing dress. 

‘Do not disturb yourselves,’ he said pleasantly. ‘I have only 
looked in to ask how Winnie is after her drive. But I have pro- 
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mised to dine with Wielizka ond Latour, and one or two others, 
just to talk over our plans. We do not dine till eight. I think 
you seem the better of having gone out,’ he continued, drawing a 
chair to the table, and looking at his wife. . 

‘Yes, thank you; I am better. What charming flowers, 
Reggie! the room looked quite bright when we came in.’ 

Reginald smiled, and poured himself out some wine. ‘ Where 
did you go?’ he asked languidly. 

‘Into the Bois. Do you know I feel so much stronger, that I 
am quite equal to start for England to-morrow! I wish, dear 
Reggie, you would fix the day to leave Paris.’ 

‘You had better settle it yourself with Laura,’ he returned 
indifferently. 

‘I confess I begin to be anxious to go back,’ said Laura, 
* You know I am not quite a free agent.’ So saying, she rose and 
left the husband and wife together. 

There was a minute’s awkward silence; and then Reginald, 
rising, went to the fireplace, and, leaning against the mantelpiece, 
said, ‘ Well, then, when do you propose to start ?’ 

‘TI leave all arrangements to you!’ returned Winifrid, with a 
slight quiver in her voice. 

_ ©Of course I will do whatever you want in the way of prepa- 
ration, he rejoined, with careless good humour; ‘but I cannot 
return to England for a month or two.’ 

‘And you will let me return alone!’ exclaimed Winnie with a 
burst of indignation, which shook her from head to foot, but 
which she mastered, while her husband answered, ‘ Don’t romance! 
You will have your favourite, Laura, to keep you company; Laura, 
whom you prefer to my friends.’ He spoke with cold composure, 
as if the glimpse he had caught of her emotion had roused some 
inimical feeling. 

Winnie, conscious that every moment, every word was of im- 
portance, rose, and, coming to her husband’s side, passed her arm 
through his caressingly. ‘ Reggie, dear,’ she said, with a pathetic 
quiver in her voice, ‘what is any company to me compared to 
yours? Do not let me go from you now! come with me! I fear 
I have been selfish in my great grief, but I will rouse myself to 
make your home pleasant and cheerful. Can I not be your com- 
panion, as I used to be? even though I am not a clever woman of 
the world.’ 

Reginald looked down into the sweet sad eyes so tenderly and 
imploringly raised to his, and his own softened as he put his arm 

round her and drew her close to: him. 

‘That you certainly are not,’ he said, not unkiudly. ‘But at 
jeast you must have learned that a man need not be the worse 
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husband because he is not always tied to his wife’s apron string! 
I will not stay long—I will join you, in a month or six weeks, at 
Pierslynn. Why should you grudge me a little pleasure? You 
know how readily I gave up the shooting, and all the fun we 
intended to have, to go with you to Franzinsbad. If, indeed, you 
would care to come with us, I am sure Madame Moscynski 

‘Can you seriously propose such a thing?’ interrupted Wini- 
frid, drawing away from him in indignant amazement. ‘Are you 
so blinded as not to see it is an insult ?’ 

‘ Please yourself,’ returned her husband, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘It is too bad to get so little out of life when—— hut there ’—inter- 
rupting himself—‘ do not be a fool, Winnie; you will do yourselt 
no good by making scenes. J do not want to be harsh or unkind 
if you let me go my own way ; only I do not choose to be held up 
as a fellow his wife can twist round her finger.’ 

‘Are you influenced by so mean a motive?’ exclaimed Winnie, 
yet struggling for self-control. ‘ Suppose you were weak and heart- 
broken, what would you think of me if I left you to amuse myself ?’ 

‘It is quite different,’ he said impatiently. ‘ Besides, it is 
business as well as amusement that takes me to Wielizka’s place. 
You know I have set my heart on making the Pierslynn stables 
renowned,’ 

‘And I have set my heart on your returning with me, dear 
Reginald; you will not regret it once you are away from Paris. 
Ah! my husband, if you send me from you now, it will never be 
the same between us again !’ and she caught his arm lovingly. 

‘Really, Winnie, this discussion has brought back your colour, 
and made you look nearly as handsome as ever. But do not waste 
your energies, my dear girl! I shall see you off on Wednesday or 
Thursday if you like, and start on my own journey the day after.’ 

‘With Madame Moscynski?’ asked Winnie in a low voice. 

‘Why not ?’ returned Reginald, sharply, ‘ if she happens to be 
travelling in the same. direction ?’ 

Winnie stood quite still and silent; her husband looked at his 
watch. ‘ By Jove!’ he said, ‘I shall be late for dinner ;’ and he 
walked out of the room without another word. 


Cuarter XLVI. 


Laura waited the result of Winifrid’s interview with her 
husband in no small anxiety, although she did not greatly fear it. 
Reginald might be weak, vain, inconsiderate; but it was im- 
possible he could be really cruel to so fair cnd sweet a wife as 
Winnie! one who loved him so truly, so tenderly. Perhaps 
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Winnie had somewhat exaggerated his misdoings and tho:e of 
Madame Moscynski. Probably she was neither a good nor a prudent 
woman. She might have been a little spiteful and unkind to- 
wards Winifrid ; but that a lady like herself, admitted into, nay, 
sought by what is termed ‘good society,’ could be absolutely 
vulgarly bad in the full acceptation of the word, appeared im- 
possible to her ordinary common sense. Moreover, Madame 
Moscynski seemed neither young nor impulsive enough to make 
the tremendous sacrifice that an overt liaison with a married man 
implies. No! if Winnie only had the courage and patience to 
speak frankly and lovingly to her husband, all must come right. 

But would she have it? she was so sore at heart, her stake in 
the game was so heavy—her all on a throw. 

There was no use in thinking about it; thinking would do no 
good ! Tang 

She stirred the fire and threw on another log of wood; then 
she drew the table nearer, and, taking out a letter received the 
day before from Mrs. Crewe, proceeded to answer it, hoping that, 
before she had finished, she would be able to name the date of her 
return. She ‘was almost feverishly anxious to be back in London, 
to lay the train to the mine she longed, yet feared, to spring. 

Her letter went on but slowly. She paused frequently to lean 
back in her chair, and to think over the plan she had carefully 
and painfully excogitated, and by which she hoped to avert 
scandal and detection from Reginald. Still Winifrid did not 
come; yet if their interview led to reconciliation and right under- 
standing they would naturally take no heed of time. So Laura 
wrote on. It was more than an hour since she had left Reginald 
and his wife together, when the door opened to admit Winnie— 
Winnie looking unusually well, with colour in her cheeks, and 
new brightness in her eyes. She closed the door after her and 
drew a chair to the fire. 

‘ How nice and comfortable you look!’ she said quietly. ‘To 
whom are you writing?’ 

‘To Mrs. Crewe,’ returned Laura, feeling uneasy at this begin- 
ning. 

¢ Poor dear Mrs. Crewe! Tell her, Laura, we shall be in London 
on Tuesday or Wednesday at furthest.’ 

‘I am truly glad to hear it,’ cried Laura, turning her chair so 
as to face the speaker. 

‘Are you? Well, under any circumstances I am glad to leave 
Paris, but Reginald does not come with us. I have played my 
last card, Laura.’ 

‘Do not say so. In such a game as yours there is no “last 
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gard!”’ exclaimed Laura eagerly. ‘Do not fix any day. Wait ; 
try again.’ ' 

‘It is useless; if I delay, he will leave me here. No, I have 
quite resolved to start either in the morning or evening of 
Wednesday. Had Reginald asked me to stay, I should have 
stayed, but he did not. I want to get away to London, and then I 
shall be able to think quietly, and decide what todo. Ah! what 
can I do?’ this with a burst of irrepressible despair, immediately 
checked. ‘I suppose I shall find out intime. I shall grow stronger 
and wiser; and you, you will stay by me, dear!—_—’ She stopped 
abruptly. 

‘Winifrid, dear Winnie, forgive me, but were you patient and 
tender ?’ 

‘I was, I think I was, said Winifrid, and proceeded to repeat 
the conversation she had had with her husband, in a strange, 
quiet, mechanical way. ‘ Then he said he should be late for dinner, 
and walked out of the room without a look,’ she concluded. 

‘But is this so very final ?’ 

‘I think it is, returned Winnie, in the same quiet monotone. 
‘He was not cross or unkind in manner. He does not seem to think 
the matter worth exciting himself about ; but he will not give up 
Madame Moscynski, and—I can do no more.’ 

‘Let us see what to-morrow may bring forth,’ said Laura, 
dismayed, yet not liking to let Winnie give up hope. ‘As you 
parted without anger, at least open reproaches, I do not despair of 
the effect reflection may produce on Reginald.’ 

* Reflection ! when he is with M. Wielizka and M. Latour; there 
is small room for reflection with such men. But there is no use in 
talking, and I want all my strength. Have you any book that 
would interest me ? I do not want even to think, if I can help it.’ 

‘I have not, dearest Winnie. I came away too hastily to think 
of putting one in my bag.’ 

‘I wish it were not so wet and cold,’ said Winnie, rising and 
putting aside the curtains to look out, ‘or we might walk or drive 
somewhere. I feel as if I could do anything but sit still,’ 

‘It is nearly ten o’clock, said Laura, infinitely distressed, yet 
not wishing to admit the fact of Winifrid’s despair, ‘ and you have 
had unusual fatigue to-day. Suppose you go to bed, and I will find 
something among the railway books downstairs to read aloud to 
you, that may send you to sleep.’ 

‘Finish your letter,’ replied Winifrid ; ‘tell Mrs. Crewe we 
shall leave Paris on Wednesday; and I will look for a book 
myself.’ She went to the door; then, turning abruptly, came 
to Laura, threw her arms round her, and clasped her tightly. 
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‘How good and true you are tome! There is no one like you, 
no one.” 









Laura read long, in a carefully monotonous tone, and at last 
had the satisfaction of seeing Winifrid’s dry strained eyes close in 
sleep. She sat yet awhile in deep thought beside her ; and at length, 
after carefully arranging a night-light and placing the bell where the 
sleeper could touch it on waking, she stole softly from the room, 
and, calling Farrar, told her her mistress was asleep. But Laura’s . 
mental work was not yet over; while she slowly undressed she 
revolved a scheme which needed all her courage. 

She saw that it was hopeless to attack Reginald directly, but 
how would it do to speak to Madame Moscynski? She might not 
quite know all the serious mischief she was working. Even if 
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heartless and unprincipled she might have some regard for her 
reputation, and, after hearing a calm friendly explanation of the 
true state of affairs, she might see the wisdom at least of declining 
Reginald’s escort. I 

It was a difficult and odious undertaking, but worth trying. t 
She felt, rather than reasoned, that if the fascinating Princess with- | 
drew from the intended expedition Reginaid could be more success- 
fully dealt with; but if he deserted his wife now, the breach would 
be hard to heal, while any estrangement between them would a 
terribly aggravate the impending blow. Yes, she would risk the . 
interview with Madame Moscynski. She might be laughed at for at 
useless interference, she might fail; but, if she succeeded, that h 
would repay all risks. Besides, Madame Moscynski was a woman 
of good standing ; surely she would not peril her reputation in the a 
teeth of a warning faithfully and temperately set before her under 
colour of supposing that she was not aware of the view taken by 
Reginald’s wife of the state of things. 

Madame Moscynski was a formidable personage. It was no 
small undertaking to stand face to face with so consummate a 
woman of the world, and attack her with weapons from her own om 
armoury, to use which required trained skill, and this Laura knew ro 
she did not possess ; but would not the cut and thrust of a brave , 
and honest purpose do as well? Come what might, she would try, - wit 
and that before the next day was past its os sur 

The following morning was crisp and — after the rain of the tab 
previous night. Winnie was calm and silent—still, as if the fever a 
of hope was past. How to manage a couple of hours for herself the 
alone was Laura’s first difficulty. a 

‘Have you anything for me to do this morning?’ she asked oy 





her cousin. 
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‘No, dear, nothing. What do you wish yourself?’ 

‘Well, I should not like to leave Paris without a peep at the 
Louvre.’ 

‘No; of-course you ought to see the pictures, but I do not care 
to go; Farrar says there are some things we ought to. get before 
we quit Paris. I will take her out with me, and perhaps take a 
little drive in the Bois; it did me good yesterday.’ 

It was therefore arranged that Mrs. Piers should not wait 


‘luncheon for her cousin, and that Laura should linger as long as 


she liked in the galleries. 

Laura never thought she could be among pictures and yet see 
so little of them as on that memorable morning; she thought 
over her intended visit and planned her opening speech. Once the 
subject was broached to Madame Moscynski her difficulties, at 
least of one description, would be over. Never was an hour and a 
half so long as that which distilled in leaden moments before she 
permitted herself to return to the hotel. 

‘ Madame had just driven away,’ the waiter said, ‘ and left word 
that she would probably not be back till late.’ 

‘ Was Monsieur in the house?’ 

‘No; Monsieur was not long gone out.’ 

Suppose I find him with Madame Moscynski, what shall I 
do? thought Laura. ‘I shall not come in now,’ she said aloud to 
the observant waiter, ‘I can breakfast on my return ;’ and with a 
steady purpose and throbbing heart she passed on to the unobtrusive 
hotel which Winniehad pointed out to her as the residence of her foe. 

A courtly personage in accurate costume, with the air of an 
aristocratic butler, answered her inquiries. 

‘Yes, Madame la Princesse was at home.’ 

‘ And alone ?’ 

‘ Alone ? yes, quite alone.’ 

Laura sent up her card, and was immediately admitted to a 
small but most comfortably furnished room, sweet with the per- 
fume of flowers which were tastefully and liberally distributed on 
mantelpiece and consoles. 

Madame Moscynski herself stood in the middle of the room 
with Laura’s card in her hand, and an expression of slightly amused 
surprise on her countenance. She had apparently just risen froma 
table strewn with letters and dainty costly appliances for writing. 

Though quite aware of the unpleasantness of the task she had 
undertaken, its difficulties never seemed so formidable as now that 
the stood face to face with the little delicate-looking sp7vituelle 
Woman who confronted her, ina picturesquely designed morning 
gown of dark green Indian cashmere, braided with gold, a scarf of 
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white Brussels lace draped with careful carelessness over her head, 
and a red camellia thrust effectively between its folds at one side. 

‘Miss Piers, said the Princess, slowly, ‘this is a surprise, a 
very agreeable surprise ; pray sit down, and tell me to what I owe 
this pleasure.’ 

She drew forward a chair with a curious smile, partly polite, 
partly defiant, and took a seat herself at the opposite side of the fire 
with her back to the light. 

‘I have ventured to call upon you—-—’ began Laura, feeling that 
she must collapse, and pass into the conventional nothing of an 
ordinary visit, under the tremendous ordeal of Madame Moscyn- 
ski’s peculiar searching eyes, and cool unflinching gaze, unless she 
mentally nailed her colours to the mast and opened fire directly. 

‘Pray do not talk about “venturing,”’ said Madame Mos- 
cynski, blandly ; ‘is it my fault that we are not on pleasant terms 
of everyday intercourse? How is poor Mrs. Piers to-day? I was 
glad to find you persuaded her to go out.’ 

‘I think the air and motion did her good.’ 

‘No doubt; and you think of leaving Paris next week?’ 

‘Even sooner, if—but it is of this I have come to speak to you, 
Madame Moscynski,’ said Laura, gathering her forces; ‘I feel it is 
a bold step, you may resent it; yet if I could clear away the—the 
sort of misunderstanding which seems to have sprung up between 
my cousin and yourself I think you would forgive me.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said the fair Pole, politely and guardedly ; 
‘I am all attention.’ 

‘Mrs. Piers wishes to leave Paris,’ began Laura, her courage 
coming back gradually, ¢ but she does not like the idea of returning 
without her husband. It would convey the idea—of negligence, of 

—in short, separation, if after her sad bereavement he let her go 
home without him.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Madame Moscynski. 

‘She is under the impression,’ said Laura, hurrying on with 
the succeeding sentences while the colour rose in her cheek, 
‘ perhaps an incorrect one, that as you are returning to Vienna, 
or some other place in Austria, Reginald intends to travel with 
you, and it is of this I have come to speak. I do not think you 
can be aware how deeply Mrs. Piers would resent such a step. 
Justly or unjustly, it would seem to her the most open neglect and 
defiance ; and if this is the wife’s opinion, you may be sure the 
world will see with her eyes, and judge both Mr. Piers and your- 
self severely ; at any rate the English world, which is still in a 
measure yours.’ 

‘ What do you wish meto do ?’ asked Madame Moscynski, coldly. 
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‘Make Reginald understand that if he goes to Presburg he 
must go alone.’ 

‘So I am a bugbear to my sweet young friend!’ said Madame 
Moscynski, with an amused smile, which yet gave Laura a sudden 
sense of having made a false move. ‘ Really, Miss Piers, I must 
congratulate you on the pluck—that is the correct English term, 
is it not?—-which emboldens you to come to a woman of my 
position, and say, “ You are taking my cousin’s husband from her 
and endangering your own reputation.” You can know very little 
of the world.’ 

‘I dare say,’ returned Laura, with more decision than she had 
hitherto shown. ‘But I know you are doing mischief of which 
perhaps you are not aware, and I give you the benefit of the doubt 
by telling you the truth, and trusting to your sense of right, to the 
womanliness of your nature, to put a stop to it.’ 

The Princess looked at her for an instant, and Laura met her 
eyes with a glance as unflinching. 

‘What do you think Mr. Piers will say when I give him a 
report of this flattering visit ?’ 

‘I cannot guess.’ 

‘Do you think it will make him ‘more pliant, more inclined to 
endure the—let us say ¢ristesse of a wife perpetually drowned in 
tears ?’ 

‘If you choose to tell him, why, I have made matters worse, 
and I shall understand the part you intend to play.’ 

‘You are wonderfully attached. to Mrs. Piers, are you not? 
and yet whispers have reached me that she played a treacherous 
part towards you. I scarcely understand such Christian charity.’ 

‘Mrs. Piers never was anything but true, and I would dare 
much to secure her peace and happiness.’ 

Madame Moscynski looked at the carpet for a while musingly, 
while a curious subtle smile stole round her mouth. 

‘You attribute more influence to me than I possess,’ she said 
at length. ‘I confess Mrs. Piers has roused me, and annoyed her 
husband, by her insolent and persistent rejection of my acquaint- 
ance. I have not been accustomed to such treatment; and, as Mr. 
Piers possesses to the full the marculine horror of being bored and 
opposed, she drives him to seek amusement in more congenial 
society. However, I am not implacable, and, as she has wisely 
chosen so good an envoy as yourself, I am willing to make terms.’ 

‘I am no envoy,’ cried Laura; ‘I come here on my own 
responsibility—on my own unsuggested impulse.’ 

. * Be that as it may,’ resumed Madame Moscynski, coolly, ‘TI will 
tell you to what I can agree, 
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‘I had been hesitating between a visit to my uncle at Dairys- 
ford, or a séjour with some friends who have famous sporting 
quarters near Presburg, when Mr. Piers kindly offered to escort 
me to Hungary—far too agreeable a proposition to be declined— 
and as Mrs. Piers’ absurd conduct made Dairysford a less desirable 
abode than it otherwise would be, I decided not to go there. If, 
however, I can be sure of her treating me with civility and allow- 
ing the current of our lives to run smoothly and pleasantly, why, 
I have no objection to the neighbourhood of Pierslynn for the 
winter, and I have no doubt I—we—can persuade Mr. Piers to 
burn his Yule log and eat his Christmas pudding in the halls of 
his ancestors.’ She leant back in her chair as she finished speak- 
ing, playing with the ends of her lace scarf, surveying her 
visitor with calm, deliberate contempt. 

The andacity of this speech roused the hottest indignation in 
her hearer. Laura felt her cheeks glow with shame and anger— 
shame that she should sit there and dispute with a hardened 
woman—dispute what? Winnie’s right to the companionship of 
her own husband—anger that she should dare to propose such a 
compact. She had indeed made a mistake in attempting to win 
over such a woman, and she greatly feared that when Winifrid 
came to know of her visit she would be terribly vexed and morti- 
fied. But at least Madame Moscynski’s conduct and avowal would 
give her the right to back up Winnie in her resistance to the 
intimacy which her husband sought to force upon her; there was 
nothing left but to end the interview, and she rose with a confused 
throng of angry, bitter thoughts crowding her brain. 

‘I have wasted your time and my own,’ she said. ‘ You know I 
can promise nothing for Mrs. Piers ; your own proposition—your 
own words—justify her conduct. If you are not inclined frankly 
and voluntarily to repair the mischief you certainly have done, 
nothing I can say will make you.’ 

She turned towards the door as she spoke. Madame Moscynski 
laughed a low pleasant laugh. 

‘ But, my dear Miss Piers,’ she said, ‘is this not “ much ado 
about nothing ” p,” 

The door opening interrupted her, and Reginald Piers came in 
unannounced, and in a leisurely, familiar way. At the sight of 
Laura he stood still, a look of the greatest surprise changing his 
usual indifferent expression to one more animated. 

The Princess laughed again, this time with real merriment. 
‘Your entrée is quite dramatic,mon ami. You little thought that 
I was to have the honour of a visit from your cousin when you left 
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me this morning! Pray do not run away, Miss Piers, the moment 
the bone of contention appears. Let us have the murder out.’ 

Laura hesitated an instant and then stood her ground. ‘ Yes,’ 
she said, ‘ Madame Moscynski, I am quite willing you should tell 
everything to Reginald before me.’ 

‘ What the deuce is it all about?’ cried Reginald, the colour 
rising to his cheek. ‘ What has brought you here ?’ 

‘A very serious mission,’ said Madame Moscynski, with quiet 
sarcasm. ‘Miss Piers wishes to put us all right; she wishes to 
save you from the dangers and iniquity of a journey with so 
worthless a personage as myself. She wishes to enable your very 
charming wife to have her own way in rejecting the friendship of 
your friend, and yet to receive all the same devotion as though she 
yielded to your wishes; and as to myself, she wishes to see me 
penitent—converted from the error of my ways, and finally shut 
out from contact with such pure pearls as her cousin and 
herself.’ 

‘By heaven, Laura!’ cried Reginald, walking quickly across 
the room to the fireplace, where he took his stand upon the rug, 
‘you have made an awful fool of yourself! Pray, did Winifrid 
send you? or was it your own unassisted wisdom that planned 
this attack ?’ 

‘You are right, Reginald, said Laura. ‘I have indeed been 
foolish—foolish in disputing Winifrid’s opinion—foolish in be~- 
lieving that such homely, narrow views as mine could influence 
so accomplished a woman of the world as—your friend.’ 

‘I hope I deserve the epithet, dear Miss Piers,’ said Madame 
Moscynski, blandly. ‘ At any rate, I do not believe that in the eyes 
of my world a journey anywhere with Mr. Piers will injure my 
reputation. It is good for so much.’ 

‘And do not suppose that such ill-bred meddling will effect 
anything except to widen the breach you seek to heal!’ cried 
Reginald. ‘ Nothing shall make me forego my intention to show 
the slight civility of accompanying a lady whom I sincerely 
regard on a long tedious journey, and you may tell my wife so.’ 

Madame Moscynski laughed a small triumphant laugh. 

‘Yes, Reginald,’ said Laura, turning very pale, but facing him 
with steadfast eyes. ‘There is something that may change your 
plans—your life. Before you outrage your wife’s feelings and risk 
your own reputation, read some letters that were addressed to me 
from Australia by a man who knew you well, but is now no more ; 
you will then perhaps admit my right to dictate your conduct in 
this matter.’ 

As she spoke, the light of anger died out of Reginald’s face ; 
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he made a step forward, and then stood absolutely still, a strange, 
dazed, startled look in his eyes. Laura kept the same position ; 
and Madame Moscynski, raising herself from the attitude of repose 
which she had assumed, looked with no small curiosity from one 
to the other, 
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RuGina.p, after an instant of stunned silence, laughed aloud— 
a harsh, wild laugh. 

‘ Well done, Laura! when you uncart a bogie you are right to 
make it big and indefinite. What may these mysterious letters 
be, and from whom? Do they exist in a day-dream, or a night- 
mare ?’ 

‘I will tell you all when we are alone,’ said Laura in a low 
voice, for she was frightened at her own words ; and with a slight 
bow to Madame Moscynski, who sat upright, holding the arms of 
her chair, as if roused or excited, she left the room. 

It was done, then! The irrevocable words, respecting which she 
had thought and planned so much, had burst from her without 
premeditation, almost involuntarily. 

She walked on unconscious of the busy crowd around, the ques- 
tion perpetually beating as if with an iron hammer on her brain, 
‘Have I done ill, or well, for Winifrid ? Have I saved him—or 
driven him to recklessness? Have I in any way loosened or con- 
tracted the hold that woman has on him ? When I see him again, 
how shall I bear to look on him in his shame and degradation? 
He who was so bright—so chivalrous once—my hero—my 
beloved !’ 

Laura was stirred to her innermost depths. But out of the 
truth and tenderness that lay at the root of her character she 
gathered the fruit of courage and resolution; she had begun, 
and she must finish. If—if only the shameful reality could be 
kept from Winnie, if she could be left the comfort of loving her 
husband! If, in the present stage, Reginald could be restored to 
her, she would and could forgive his passing infidelity ;. but such 
a stain as she (Laura) could reveal, would it not eat out the 
heart of love, and leave nothing but an outer discoloured husk ? 

How should she so guide tlie complication placed in her hands 
as to save all concerned ! 

For the moment she utterly lost sight of Madame Moscynski. 
She felt instinctively that her words had raised a white terror in 
Reginald’s heart that no witchery of woman could exercise. 
Pondering these things she walked on, mechanically avoiding 
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collision with those she encountered, but deaf and blind to the 
present. 

She was aware she had reached the hotel; but, with a half-un- 
conscious design to escape contact and conversation, she passed the 
door and paused at a crossing a little beyond it which led to a 
gate of the Tuileries Gardens. There was a throng of carriages, 
and she waited for an opportunity to traverse the street. At last 
she succeeded, end had descended the steps of the opposite 
terrace, still harassed by the agitated thoughts she could not 
bring into order or sequence, when a quick step gained upon her, 
and, looking up, she saw Reginald Piers beside her. 

‘Laura! I insist on your explaining the extraordinary speech 
you have just made. Madame Moscynski thinks you a 
lunatic.’ 

He was deadly pale, and his eyes looked wild and eager. 

‘ My explanation involves a long story, Reginald, and one that 
can be told to you alone. Where can I find an opportunity?’ 

‘ Here!’ said he, with fierce impatience. ‘ We shall be safe from 
observation, and listeners, at the other side of the garden. Come; 
I am anxious to know what you allude to.’ 

They walked in silence to the terrace that overlooks the Seine, 
which is generally almost deserted. ‘ Now,’ exclaimed Reginald, 
‘we are effectually alone—speak !’ 

Laura slowly raised ner eyes to his. ‘£ Reginald,’ she said, ‘ I 
have known for some time that my grandfather was married. I 
have seen and copied the entry of his marriage in the register of 
St. Olave’s church. My father was born in wedlock. J‘ am 
therefore the rightful owner of Pierslynn, and I am determinejl to 
assert my right.’ 

They had stopped beside the wall as if looking into the fiver 
beyond. 

Reginald drew back a step. His lips opened, but no s¥und 
came from them; a wave of colour rushed to cheek and browJand, 
clenching his hands on the light cane he carried, he — ed, 
‘Great God! is this revenge ?’ 

‘No,’ returned Laura, sadly ; ‘ it is justice.’ 

‘ But how do you mean to prove that the entry in the register 
you have seen is that of your grandfather Geoffrey Piers’ imar- 
riage ? The name is not so very uncommon, said Reginald, lo. dking 
intently at her, and casting from him the fragments of his cane, 
which h had unconsciously snapped in two. 

‘Because the fact of the marriage, with the place and date 
corresponding to the entry, is communicated to the woman ia 
whose house Geoffrey Piers and his supposed mistress are known 
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to have lodged, and where my father was afterwards born, in a 
letter which is in my possession.’ 

‘It is a forgery—a falsehood!’ exclaimed Reginald, hastily -- 
scornfully. ‘No such document exists. How did it come into 
your hands?’ 

‘I found it in the keeping of a man to whom I was directed 
by——’ She paused, almost terrified at making the last avowal 
which would show Reginald that she knew all his treachery. ‘A 
letter written just before his death by a man whom you knew.~.- 
James Holden. He told me, what I would rather forfeit many for- 
tunes than know, that you and he together visited the church, and 
examined the register—so—so—— Ah, heaven, Reginald! what 
tempted you ?’ She broke off, almost choked with sobs. 

‘Come on,’ said Reginald, hoarsely : ‘ we shall be noticed stand- 
ing here.’ They walked a few paces in silence, then Reginald said, 
in tones that made every syllable a separate curse, ‘The lying 
traitor! How can you believe a word such a fellow would write?’ 

‘Reginald,’ said Laura, in a low, earnest voice, ‘it is useless 
to argue. I know my rights and I will maintain them. God . 
knows how bitter it is to me to know all this, but : 

‘It is all over with me,’ interrupted Reginald, stopping 
suddenly and sitting down ona bench by which he paused. ‘I 
am at your mercy.’ 

He leant his elbows on his knees, supporting his head on his 
hands, and gazing away into the blank disgraced future with a 
look of such gloom, such hopeless despair, that Laura’s heart ached 
for him, 

‘You cannot believe that I will ever be merciless to Winnie or 
to you. Her lot is bound up with yours.’ 

‘My God, Laura!’ cried Reginald, turning to her, ‘ your 
obstinacy in refusing to marry me has ruined us both! You would 
have made me a most admirable wife ; you would have kept me 
straight ; you would not have worried my soul out with senseless 
jealousy. By heaven! I never intended to wrong you, Laura. I 
intended to give you Pierslynn and myself into the bargain, for 
you loved me in those days, only I was such a weak infernal idiot, 
that I could not hold my tongue, and I lost you.’ 

‘Is it possible you can be such a traitor to the sweetest, fairest 
wife a man could have, as, for an instant, to wish me in her place ? 
How can you be false to her, even in thought ? How can you even 
temporarily prefer hackneyed wit and conventional elegance to 
her bright nature and fresh loveliness? No; I cannot express the 
pity and indignation I feel for you ; your very senses seem blunted : 
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and I loved you so much once, Reggie, that I believe it costs me 
more to tell you this terrible history, than you to hear it.’ 

‘You were always something different from other women, and 
I trust you, Laura; yet life is over for me. I wish to God I was 
out of it all, and lying at the bottom of the river there!’ he said 
bitterly, as he rose, and went to lean over the parapet. 

‘I have never known an hour’s real happiness from the day 
you broke with me; though I was wild with joy when I had 
really won Winnie. She is all you say—yet I always dreaded half 
unconsciously that you should find me out.’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. Laura felt her tears welling 
over as she noticed the crushed, cowed look that his whole face 
and figure had assumed. 

At length he roused himself, and, turning round, exclaimed, 
‘If then, Laura, you are inclined to be friendly and forgiving, we 
may compromise matters; we might quietly share the property 
during our joint lives. I might relinquish a couple of thousand 
a year, and leave a declaration that would secure the inheritance 
to your children should you ever marry. We might live abroad a 
good deal and no one be any wiser.’ 

Laura shook her head. ‘No, Reginald; you must leave the 
terms to me. I must have a far more equitable arrangement. 
But it is time we returned. I shall write out my plan and sug- 
gestions ; in these you may help me. You must remember that I 
hold you and all you possess in my grasp; you have no alternative 
but to agree to what I propose, except so far as your legal know- 
ledge may enable you to improve upon my ideas. Nothing can 
be done here. Return with us to London and try to soothe Winnie : 
she is your best friend—your best defence, and she loves you still 
—so much.’ 

He did not answer till they had walked a few paces. ‘I am 
in your hands,’ he said; ‘ but, tell me, are you absolutely certain 
you never let the smallest hint of this infernal affair ooze out ?’ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed Laura; ‘ your honour is as dear to me as my 
own. I will save it yet.’ 

‘My honour!’ repeated Reginald, with unutterable bitterness. 
‘Look here, Laura; I owe Wielizka some money, and—and—the 
Princess too—not much—some bets at cards, you know.’ 

‘I trust not a great deal; but, for heaven’s sake, get clear of 
them before we start.’ 

‘You must wait a day or two.’ 

‘Settle that with your wife.’ 

Another pause. The grey mist of a November afternoon was 
rising softly among the dark-brown trunks and bare twigs of the 
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trees like a ghostly presence; a dull continuous roll from the 
streets pervaded the air, like an angry moan over the irrevocable 
ast. 

: ‘I ought to thank you, Laura,’ said Reginald as they 
approached the exit from the gardens—he spoke in a constrained 
voice—* I see you are generous; but the bitterness, the disgrace of 
the whole thing, rage at my short-sighted folly, poisons my soul. 
I am incapable of gratitude, of anything but a blind fury against 
myself—against everything—even you.’ 

Laura could not reply ; how could she comfort him or reconcile 
him to himself? Yet her just anger was fading before the rising 
glow of pity for the criminal, little as she knew he deserved it. 

‘ Let us try to wipe out the past,’ she said at length. ‘Of one 
thing be sure ; I will guard you from suspicion ; I think I can, but 
you must be guided by me.’ 

Reginald bent his head sullenly. 

‘I shall see you this evening,’ he said. ‘ We must keep every- 
thing dark to Winnie—poor dear Winnie! but I will leave you 
now, Laura; I—-I must be alone.’ 

He turned abruptly, and walked quickly away in the direction 
of the river. 

Laura looked after him with a momentary uneasiness, but soon 
assured herself there was no need for anxiety. All Reginald’s 
rage and regret was against his own failure and detection, not 
remorse for his robbery of herself. 

Her chief sensation was relief that the dreaded avowal had 
been got through, and it had come about easily after all. Yet, had 
she not felt the pangs of shame more keenly than the offender? 
Did he indeed realise that she was determined to assert her 
rights? His rather audacious proposal to give her about a third 
of her own, and keep the ‘affair to themselves, did not look 
like it. 

These thoughts brought her to the door of their hotel. She felt 
faint and exhausted, and forced herself to swallow some food and 
wine ; then, as Winifrid had not yet returned, she took refuge in 
her own room. Little more than two hours ago she had left the 
Louvre nervous with a degree of uncertainty as to the wisdom of 
the bold step she contemplated ; and now the Rubicon was passed, 
and she was fairly launched on a wave of circumstance which 
might lead her—where ? 

But she felt calmer and stronger; things looked more promis- 
ing for Winnie. She might be happy after all. 


‘ Laura, dear, you are not feeling unwell?’ said Winnie s kindly 
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voice at tlie door, after a space of quiet how long Laura did not 
know. 

‘Come in. I had a slight headache,’ she returned, opening to 
her friend; ‘a mere nothing.’ 

‘A picture gallery is always fatiguing,’ said Winifrid, walking 
to the fireplace and putting her foot on the fender. She was very 
pale; her heavy eyes, the sad curve of the sweet mouth, all bespoke 
hopeless depression. 

‘ You are tired too, are you not ?’ asked Laura. 

‘ Yes, a little, with a sigh. ‘ We did a good deal of business, 
Farrar and myself; we got sundry little presents. I need not 
forget my friends even though I feel as if I had done with the 
world.’ 

‘ You have not done with the world yet, dear Winnie,’ returned 
Laura, cheerfully. ‘I trust there are brighter days in store for 

ou.’ 
. ‘ You are looking brighter, at any rate, Laura,’ said Winifrid, 
gazing at her more attentively. ‘There is some sort of change in 
your face—dear old face that I know so well. Have you heard 
anything new?’ this with a little eagerness. 

‘No, nothing whatever new. Let me see what you have been 
buying.’ 


As on the previous day Winnie and Laura sat down téte-d-téte, 
but they had scarce finished their soup when Reginald joined 
them. 

‘I did not intend to be so late,’ he said, placing himself at 
table ; ‘or are you extra punctual ? ’ 

Winifrid was silent. Laura made some slight reply re- 
specting the difference between watches, and dinner proceeded 
somewhat silently. 

Reginald addressed himself principally to his wife; asked with 
langnid but kindly interest where she had been; and, Laura could 
not help observing, avoided her eyes as much as possible, looking 
away even when he spoke to her. 

When coffee had been served and the waiter departed, Regi- 
nald, whose composure and easy tone moved Laura to surprise and 
a certain degree of admiration, suddenly observed—playing with 
his spoon and looking rather steadily at the table-cloth— 

‘If you do not mind waiting till Thursday, Winifrid, I will go 
to London with you. I find the spring is a better time to visit the 
Zaradoski stables than the present season, and I dare say there is 
lots to do at Pierslynn.’ He brought out this last word with an 
effort perceptible to Laura. 
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Winnie’s eyes sparkled for a moment, but the light quickly 
faded as she replied: ‘ Of course, Reggie, I will wait any time you 
wish, so long as you fix it.’ 

‘ Very well, Thursday morning then; we can stay a few days 
in London and see my mother.’ 

‘ Certainly, that will be very nice; and Laura, dear, you must 
come on with us to Pierslynn,’ cried Winifrid, who could hardly 
believe her ears ; ‘ you do not know how charming Pierslynn is in 
winter. By the way ’—for she had suffered too much to believe 
readily that her troubles were over—‘is Lord Dereham to have 
a large party this year ?’ Laura understood this leading question. 

‘I believe not. I did hear he was to winter at Nice.’ 
Another brief silence, then Reginald shivered visibly and pressed 
his hand to his head. 

‘I think I bave taken cold,’ he said; ‘I am burning, yet 
chilled, and my head aches. I think I will go and lie down. 
Should any one call, I do not wish to be disturbed ; and, Winnie, 
would you mind presently coming to bathe my brow with eau-de- 
cologne and water? you remember at Florence nothing did me 
so much good as your application of cold water and eau-de- 
cologne.’ 

‘I will come in a few minutes, Reggie. I hope you are not 
suffering much.’ 

‘I dare say I shall be all right to-morrow,’ he returned as he 
left the room. 

As the door shut, Winifrid changed her seat to one next 
Laura and laid her hand upon her cousin’s. She was trembling all 
over. 

‘What can it mean, dearest Laura, this wonderful change? I 
dare not trust it.’ 

‘It only means that Reginald has taken time to reflect, and his 
better self has conquered. I would have hope now, were I you. 
Go to him, Winnie, and soothe him as much as you can. I think 
he is unwell and suffering.’ 
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Laura went slowly into the salon, and sat down by the fire, 
intending to wait a while in case Winnie returned, or sent for her, 
planning in her own mind, the-while, how she should frame the 
scheme she had promised to write out for Reginald. Presently, 
the waiter came in with the letters just arrived by the evening 
post. 

Several for Reginald; one for Winnie, with a French stamp; 
and one addressed in Mrs. Crewe’s writing to herself, containing 
an excellent report of the Admiral, and brimming over with 
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curiosity as to the details of the illness of the poor dear baby, 
who had been, Mrs. Crewe was always convinced, very much mis- 
managed. The letter concluded with some small details touching 
Topsy and Collins which brought the quiet cosy home in Leaming- 
ton Road vividly before Laura, and she sat lost in thought contrast- 
ing the moral cyclone which had suddenly wrapped her in its 
wild eddies with the simple tranquillity of her past life—of the 
serene future, to which she looked with such sweet certainty ; 
while, though keenly alive to the tragedy which Reginald had 
brought upon himself, she could not help smiling as imagination 
pictured the excitement, the curiosity, the exultation of Mrs. Crewe 
when the time came for the great revelation. 

Here Winnie broke in upon her reflections. ‘ Reginald wants 
to know if there are any letters for him,’ she said. 

‘There are several,’ said Laura, pointing to them; ‘the post 
has been in some time.’ 

‘I know most of these, said Winnie, looking over them. 
‘There is one from his lawyer, and from Lord Dereham; and this 
isa circular, and this is from the steward at Pierslynn.’ She sighed 
as she said the name. 

‘Are you very fond of Pierslynn ?’ asked Laura, looking at her 
with a strange yearning pity. 

‘No, not particularly. At first I thought I was going to love 
the place, but I suffered so much there, it is so associated with 
those first agonising doubts, But who can this be from? It isa 
foreign-looking hand.’ 

She opened the letter addressed to herself, and looked at the 
contents, her countenance changing as she did so. ‘ This is very 
extraordinary, she said. ‘Listen to this, Laura: “ Madam, I think it 
right to inform you that your husband prefers to remain in Paris 
because he is in the toils of a fascinating woman, well known in 
certain circles both here and in London, who resides not far from 
you; she intends to take him with her on a distant journey. I 
warn you that once away from such influence as home still exer- 
cises over him, the lady in question, and the staff of bloodsuckers 
connected with her by various ties, will never leave their hold till 
they have reduced your husband, and through him yourself, to 
beggary and worse. Madame has but one object—to get and 
to spend money ; and, as she cannot work altogether without help, 
she is obliged to share with the infernal crew to whom she is linked. 
You have hitherto resisted bravely the attempts made to draw you 
into the net. Make a strong effort now to rescue your infatuated 
husband, who is every day getting more and more involved in the 
meshes of a woman who never yet cared to have a poor lover. Do 
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not quit Paris without him. All is arranged for the departure of 
Madame—— and her victim on the 2nd, and, once gone, he will 
never return to you. Your sincere sympathiser, r 

The cousins looked at each other in silence for a moment. 
Winnie was the first to speak. 

‘In one sense it is a false alarm,’ she said. ‘For some reason 
or other Reginald is determined to come with us on Thursday. 
Whether the Princess has made any new arrangement, [ cannot tell, 
but there is a change for the better in Reggie’s heart, and he is 
very unwell.’ 

‘Then you will take no notice of this? Anonymous productions 
seldom deserve any.’ 

‘I do not know,’ returned Winifrid, thoughtfully ; ‘I believe 
every word in this letter is true as far as that dreadful woman is 

_ concerned, and Reggie too,’ she added with a sigh. ‘ Not that he 
deliberately intended to leave me for ever; and, you see, he is 
really true at heart—at least I begin to hope so. I wish he could 
see the letter, it might be a warning. I think I will show it to 
him, and say, “I know it is false, because you are not going to 
leave me.”’ 

It was late that night before Laura attempted to sleep. She 
wrote steadily for a considerable time, occasionally pausing to 
think, but making few corrections. At lengih she folded up and 
gealed a thick letter addressed to Reginald Piers, which she shut 
into her writing-case, and then crept quietly to bed. 
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(To be concluded.) 
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